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Most-coveted souvenir is a hand-made dag- b Qui ps wi 
ger with silver sheath. ‘10,000 francs,” says bardier steps forward, offers his Parker ‘‘51.” old man _ 
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A lone B-24, winging its way to Marrakech, H. Hill 
== Morocco, receives radio reports of bad weather Nashv 

su ee ahead—is forced down in the désert. The crew Naties 


begin to bargain for souvenirs with native Arabs. . 
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“No, no I want PARKER,” he replies. 
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the owner. The pilot of the plane offers in- holds it—examines it Bag . Then with a broad smile of hail 
stead, an ordinary fountain pen in trade. agreement he accepts the trade: One genuine Parker “51” for McCal 
But the Arab shakes his Head. a -made dagger with silver sheath! pee 
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Wise old Arabs—Americans, too—know that a “51” is *The) 
worth waiting for! Today, more of these fine pens than ever Who 
before are being shipped. Soon your will hold its . *Ciia 
tapered shaft. Its point of costly Osmiridium will float a 
like a shadow across the page. Remember, too: Only this Marti 
pen is designed for satisfactory use with Parker “51” Ink Jer 
that “dries as it writes!” Amer 
See your Parker dealer now. Perhaps sooner than you **Se 
think, you’ll own a “51”. . . the world’s most-wanted pen! a 
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Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Who Are You? 


‘ Here’s One Good Way to Find Out 


ie BOILS down to this: Who are You? Of course you think you 

know! — James P. Winston, 15, son of Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Winston, 319 Caledonia Road, Soph., Glendale H. S.; blond hair, 
blue eyes, 5 feet, 10; shirt, 14%; shoe, 74; hat (doesn’t wear one); 
English, B; algebra, C; social studies, B. Plays tennis, hot records. 

Change the sex; same facts except for shirts, shoes and odd- 
ments. Your parents could add some detail. 

There you stand. Red blood coursing through your veins. 1.Q., 
110. The all-American boy. Or girl. Good raw material. But what 
is it going to BE? At 20? At 25; 35; 45? 

Almost every famous name began to find out what kind of a 
person he was while in the ‘teens. Newspapers and magazines are 
staffed with ex-high school newspaper reporters. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay won poetry awards at 17. What would big leagues do without 
ex-high school letter men? 

Yes, high school is a place to find yourself; to find out what's 
under that warm, pink skin of yours. That’s what teachers and 
grades and sports and school activities are for. 

And, that’s what Scholastic Awards are for. To help you and 
your teachers find out whether you have an aptitude for the arts — 
writing, pictorial art, music, craftsmanship, or even photography. 

What are these Awards? Well, they were first offered about 25 
years ago. They are “letters” — recognition — for excellence in crea- 
tive work. 

Scholastic Awards aren't an exclusive affair. A total of nearly 
10,000 regional and natienal awards will be presented. These awards 
will recognize ability in a wide variety of fields. Elsewhere in this 
magazine you will find a list of 71 different classifications of work 
which will receive Scholastic Awards. Look over this list. Do you 
do any of these things. If you do, plan now to submit the best of 
your work. 

Note that you may have an opportunity of having your work 
judged first in regionai Scholastic Awards programs in art and 
writing. Work receiving regional awards goes automatically to 
national judges. 

Neither your teachers nor Scholastic Magazines expect you to 
be a great artist or writer while you are in your ‘teens. But the way 
to find out if you can write is to write and heed criticism; to paint, 
ditto; to compose, ditto. 

Win or lose, you will find out more about what kind of a person 
YOU are. The experience can help you tell where to apply your 
energies, your intelligence, your talent to best advantage. Discover 
YOU through Scholastic Awards. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Justice in Germany American section of Berlin, the former New 
these days is administered in military courts capital. 

Coaeahed ty Cam of the fecn ctmpyEG The American officer is leaving with Ger 

S., USSR, Great Britain and man civilians who hove just testified before 

nce. This busy-looking doorway scene is the court. Bars on officer's sleeves indicate 

at the entrance to a U. S. court in the 2% years’ duty overseas. — Press Ass'n. 
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A good tip for Better Pictures... FLASH WITH 


GE midgéli/ 


G-k Midget Photoflash lamps make it easy for your camera! 
They give you plenty of light to make sure of “prize” shots ; :5 
help you get better pictures anytime, anywhere. 


TWO GOOD TIPS: on “open flash” G-E’s Speed Midget (SM) 


stops action with the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for syn- 
chronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 





If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photo- 
flash lamps, try G-E Reflectorfloods 
(RFL-2) and the new G-E Photospot 
(RSP-2). Combine reflector and lamp. 
Fit any light socket. Continuous light 
for snapshots on fast film; 
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Say What 
You Please! 


\ 
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-« and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, which will be a regular 
feature in Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


On 





When I read your Movie Editor's 
one-check review of Blue Skies (Sept. 
23rd issue), I was ready to argue with 
him, since I usually enjoy any Crosby 
musical. But last night I went to see 
Blue Skies and the argument’s off! 
Even with Der Bingle’s singing the 
story was “dishwater.” 

Then suddenly I realized that all the 
musicals I’ve seen lately have been 
stale bits of script hitched together with 
songs that don’t jive with the story. The 
musical score of Night and Day was 
top-notch, but the story was sappy. in 
order to find an excuse to use some 
Jerome Kern songs, Centennial Sum- 
mer stole a big hunk of plot from Meet 
Me in St. Louis. Now Blue Skies tosses 
Irving Berlin into the hash. 

The Broadway shows, Carousel and 
Oklahoma, show that music and story 
can be put together so that they make 
sense, In these shows the tunes actually 
fit into the plot. You know they belong 
there — and aren’t just hung on to the 
plot as if it were a clothesline. 

Why can’t Hollywood do the same 
thing? 

Roy Rogers (no kidding!) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Your Sports Editor, Herman Masin, 
ended his story about Ted Williams, 
the Red Sox batter (Sept. 16th issue), 
with the following jingle: 

When enemy pitchers look at Ted, 
They moan aloud and shake their head 
And wish they hadda stood in bed! 

Shouldn’t it be heads insteads of 
head? And doesn’t Mr. Masin mean 
stayed in bed? 

Martha Valens 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Heads,” you win! But Mr. Masin 
says he did mean “stood in bed.” He 
says “stood in bed” is a bit of slang ac- 
cepted in the best of circles. It evidently 
means the same as “stayed in bed.” 
However, Mr. Masin translates thusly: 
“I shoulda stood in bed” means “It was 
a bad day at the office,” “The weather 
is foul,” “Life isn’t worth living,” etc. 
In other words, “Take it away!” 
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ERMANY was the crucial problem during the war. 
And now in peace Germany is still the toughest 
problem: 

Because the Big Powers can’t get together orf details, the 
issue has been sidetracked. It was decided that the Paris 
Peace Conference should first deal with Germany's former 
satellite states. That conference is now in progress. But the 
nagging German issue won't stay sidetracked. It pops up 
in unexpected places and at unexpected times. 

There are ugly rumors that the Allies who struggled 
against Germany during the war are now, in peace, strug- 
gling over Germany —that the Eastern and Western blocs 
are each secretly (and not so secretly) trying to win over 
the Germans to their side, and to rebuild a strong Reich as a 
potential ally. That’s why the question of Germany is so 
important. It’s the key to peace or war. 


Germany’s Genius for War 


The Germany which is the pawn on the world chessboard 
today is a warlike nation of 70,000,000 people. History 
has shown us that the Germans are a people who have a 
“genius” for waging war. They also have other talents, but 
they have always permitted themselves to be ruled by mili- 


tarists. The democrats, the pacifists — and there have been . 


many among them — were seldom entrusted with the helm 
of the German ship of state. 

The Germans inhabit an area of 427,000 square miles 
(almost twice the size of Texas) which lies im the strategic 
heart of Europe. Before the war, Germany supplied 50 per 
cent of Europe’s iron, 50 per cent of its steel, 60 per cent 
of its coal, and even larger percentages of aluminum, syn- 
thetic rubber and synthetic fuel. 

Thus Germany when it is rebuilt can be one of the 
strongest powers in Europe. Add all this up — Germany’s 
“past” as an aggressive nation, her strategic location, her 
industrial facilities —- and you see how serious the German 
problem is. 

The Allies have had a program for dealing with defeated 
Germany. Let us survey the development of that program, 
and see whether the Allies have strayed from their original 
objectives. 


Allied Plans for Germany 


The master plans for postwar Germany were blueprinted 
at two historic conferences of the Big Three. The first was at 
Yalta, Russia, in February, 1945, before the German sur- 
render. There, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Stalin stated that the goal of the United 
Nations was “to destroy German militarism and Nazism 
[thus ensuring that] Germany will never again be able to 
disturb the peace of the world.” 

The Big Three further declared that “We are determined 
to disarm and disband all German armed forces . . . remove 
or destroy all German military equipment; eliminate or con- 
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Germany... . 


Key to Europe’s Peace 


Peace will hang in the balance if Germany 
becomes a pawn in a world struggle for power 


trol all German industry that could be used for military pro- 
duction; bring all war criminals to just and swift punishment, 
and exact reparation in kind for the destruction wrought by 
the Germans; wipe out .. . Nazi... organizations and in- 
stitutions. . . . It is not our purpose to destroy the people of 
Germany, but only when nazism and militarism have been 
extirpated will there be hope for a decent life for Germans 
and a place for them in the comity of nations.” 

This plan called for the partition of Germany into four 
zones, with the forces of the United States, Britain, Russia, 
and France each occupying a separate zone. It was specified 
that similar policies should be followed in each zone. Admin- 
istration of Germany as a whole was to be coordinated by an 
Allied Contro] Council, consisting of the Supreme Com- 
manders of the four occupying powers, with headquarters 
in Berlin. Within this Council, al] decisions had to be 
reached by unanimous vote. 

In July, 1945, a second Big Three Conference was held 
at Potsdam, Germany. It was attended by President Truman, 
Prime Minister Attlee, and Generalissimo Stalin. This con- 
ference fixed temporary boundaries for the four zones. East 
Prussia was detached from the Reich and divided between 
Russia and Poland. All of Germany east of the Oder and 
Neisse rivers was placed for the time being under Polish 
administration. There was also an understanding that Poland 
was to be given German territory to make up for the loss 





Keystone 


United States policy for Germany was outlined in a 
speech made by Secretary of State Byrnes in Stuttgart. 
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a 
of her eastern provinces to Russia. The final frontiers of 
Germany were to be settled by the Peace Treaty. 

In their Potsdam Declaration, the Big Three asserted that 
“During the period of occupation Germany shall be treated 
as a single economic unit.” They directed that common 
policies should prevail throughout Germany in most financial 
and economic matters. This would insure the equitable dis 
tribution of essential commodities and produce a balanced 
economy throughout Gérmany. 

To summarize: All that there is to the official Allied policy 
on Germany is contained in the Yalta and Potsdam declara- 
tions. These are to remain in effect until a final peace treaty 
is drafted and signed. The two declarations laid down a 
“triple-D” plan for Germany — de-nazification, de-militariza- 
tion, and de-industrialization. All other issues were to be 
decided by a general peace conference. 


Practical Difficulties of Occupation 


When it came to putting all this theory into practice, in- 
numerable -difficulties developed. France objected to a 
central economic administration for Germany unless the 
Saar was ceded to her. She also wanted the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land detached from the Reich and placed under interna- 
tional control. More serious were the differences with Russia. 
Soviet authorities occupied the richest agricultural zone, but 
they refused to share food with the other zones. Joint 
occupation costs of Britain and the United States are esti- 
mated at two billion dollars a year. 

“Russia,” according to Ludwell Denny of the New York 
World-Telegram, “runs her zone as a separate entity, in dis- 
regard of the needs of the rest of Germany and of her Pots- 
dam pledege. . . . Russia, instead of disarming Germany, 
is continuing to operate armament and munition plants — 
and refuses to permit Allied inspection. . . . Instead of de- 
nazifying her zone, Russia is using Nazis, including high 
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Map locates Big 4 occupation zones in Germany. 
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military officers, who are willing to work for and swear 
loyalty to the Soviet.” 

Other correspondents have reported that in the Soviet 
zone there is a rule of terror against liberals and socialists. 
Concentration camps are again the order of the day. This 
time the victims are opponents of Sovietism. The Russian- 
backed Socialist Unity party polled 56 per cent of the vote 
in last month’s elections in the Soviet zone. In the other 
zones, the Communists received only about five per cent 
of the total vote. 

In an effort to break the economic stalemate, Secretary 
of State Byrnes proposed last April 29 that the Big Four 
sign a 25-year treaty. The treaty would guarantee the de- 


_ militarization of the Reich. In return he asked for a policy 


of economic coordination. This proposal was turned down 
by the Russians. 


Russian Proposals 


Then on July 10 of this year, before the Council of For- 
eign Ministers in Paris, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
outlined Russia’s program for Germany.-He declared that 
his country was opposed to the “federalization” of Germany 
or its partition in the west and flatly rejected the doctrine 
of making Germany primarily an agricultural nation. “The 
peaceful industries of Germany,” he stated, “must receive 
an opportunity to develop on a wider scale.”,He attacked 
the French proposal for detaching the Ruhr from Germany. 
On the preceding day, Molotov had insisted that Allied 
troops remain in occupation until Russia had collected $10,- 
000,000,000 in reparations. Commented the New York 
Times editorially, “This would mean the permanent parti- 
tion of Germany and the complete Sovietization of the Rus- 
sian zone.” 

The American reply to Molotov’s declaration came on 
September 6 in a speech by Secretary of State Byrnes at 
Stuttgart, Germany. Its keynote was that “It is not in the 
interests of the German people or,in the interest of world 
peace that Germany should become a pawn or a partner 
in a military struggle for power between East and West.” 
Briefly, these are the points stressed by Mr. Byrnes: 


Points Proposed by Secretary Byrnes 


1. Early creation of a centralized, democratic, federal 
German government. 

2. American troops to remain in Germany “as long as an 
occupation force is required.” 

3. The Saar region would be ceded to France, but the 
Ruhr and Rhineland would remain part of Germany. 

4. The Koenigsberg area would be ceded to Russia, and 
parts of Eastern Germany would go to Poland, but not 
necessarily al! of the regions east of the Oder and Neisse 
rivers. 

5. America opposed Russia’s method of collecting repara- 
tions from current German production. 

A few days later (September 16), Commissar Molotov 
took issue with Secretary Byrnes. The U. S. had contended 
that the final frontier between Germany and Poland remains 
to be fixed. Molotov asserted that the frontier had been 
definitely established at the Potsdam Conference, subject 
only to formal ratification by a future peace conference. 

And that’s where the U. S.-Russian tug-of-war over Ger- 
many stands today. So far, the only winner is German 
nationalism — which both countries had fought to defeat. 
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Does the 
Klan Ride 


ican society and politics. Now a third KKK seems to 

be in the making. Fortunately, public opinion seems 
at last fully aroused to the dangers of such an organization, 
and even as the new KKK is forming, state and Federal of- 
ficials are moving against it. New York and California have 
voided the KKK charters, Georgia and other states have 
started actions against the Klan, and the FBI has come 
into the picture. Perhaps the new KKK wil] die a-borning. 

Certainly there would be nothing to regret if this hap- 
pened. For the KKKs, past and present, have nothing to 
recommend them. The first of them grew out of the chaotic 
conditions in the South during Reconstruction. What seemed 
to many Southerners the most dangerous aspect of things 
was the fact that Negroes were asserting their rights. 

Four million Negroes had suddenly achieved their freedom 
and, naturally enough, they did not know how to use it. 
They had not been trained to live independently, nor been 
educated. Thousands of them simply took to the road, 
wandered about —a danger to themselves and to others. 
Thousands of them. starved, others fell victim to diseases, 
others to violence. 

It was in December, 1865, that the first Ku Klux Klan 
was organized, in the little town of Pulaski, Tennessee. It 
was, at first, just a social circle (kuklos) with the usual 
trappings of secrecy and costumes. Because the South was 
poor, the costumes were merely pillow cases and white bed- 
sheets. These, worn at night by horsemen, proved teirifying 
to superstitious Negroes, and soon the Klan grew into an 
order for “keeping the Negro in his place.”- Hooded Klans- 
men would ride up to the cabin of some hapless Negro and 
threaten him with mysterious terrors if he did not behave 
himself. By 1867, Klans had formed throughout the South, 
and the KKK became the “Invisible Empire.” 

Soon moral persuasion gave way to violence, and soon, 
too, outlaws and hoodlums took advantage of the Klan dis- 
guise, In reaction against this abuse of the Klan, its grand 
master, General Nathan B. Forrest, disbanded it in 1869. 
But the Klan kept on, nevertheless. Southern states passed 
laws against it, Congress legislated the Force Acts, and a 
Congressional Committee investigated it. But not until 
Reconstruction itself drew to an end did the Klan die out. 

The second KKK, which had little but its name in com- 
mon with the first, made its appearance in 1915, but did 
not amount to much until the 1920s. It, too, was a Southern 


T= before, the Ku Klux Klan has bedeviled Amer- 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Vhiladeiphia Inquirer 


A Step Back to Intolerance 


organization. But unlike the first Klan, it spread rapidly 
throughout the North, reaching its greatest power in Indiana. 
Its appeal was more frankly to prejudice, and it based that 


_ appeal on the broadest possible grounds, It was not only 


anti-Negro. It was anti-Catholic, anti-Jew, and anti-foreign, 
and it called all this “Americanism.” 

The Klan of the 1920s was more powerful and more dan- 
gerous than that of the 1860s. It went openly into politics. 
It elected governors and congressmen, and for short periods 
controlled the politics of four or five states. It even entered 
national politics. At the Democratic Convention of 1924, it 
fought the nomination of Governor Al Smith of New York 
because he was a Catholic. 


Will We Forget the Lesson of Intolerance? 


What explains the success of the revived Klan? How 
could an organization so thoroughly un-American make 
such headway in America? The question is not easy to 
answer. The Klan of the twenties exploited all those hatreds 
of outsiders, those insecurities, those feelings of inferiority, 
that flourish in any society. In this it was like Nazism in 
Germany in the thirties. It is perhaps a tribute to the under- 
lying good sense of Americans that the Klan never won 
more~than half a million or so followers. In 1914, the Klan 
was formally dissolved. 

Is it going to be with us again? It is difficult to believe 
that Americans could forget the lessons of intolerance taught 
us by Germany, Italy, and Japan, or the moral purposes of 
the war, within a year or two of victory. 

And there is one other lesson we might have learned from 
recent events. That is whether organizations formed to 
destroy our institutions of liberty and to incite racial or class 
hatreds should be tolerated on the plea of their right to 
those very freedoms they ‘seek to destroy. 
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grocery store and buy some things I need for 

breakfast tomorrow. Get a quart of milk, a dozen 
eggs, half a pound of butter, a loaf of white bread, and half 
a pound of bacon.” 

In 1939, you could have gone to the store, brought home 
the bacon and other groceries, 
and even had 9 cents change 
for two candy bars. 

Today you would be embar- 
rassed if you tried to pay for 
the same groceries with the 
same dollar. The clerk would 
ask you for $1.66. You would 
have to spend the 9 cents you 
could have kept im. 1939, plus 
66 cents — or 75 cents more in 
all. From mid-September, 1939, to mid-September, 1946, 
Government figures show that the purchasing power of your 
breakfast food dollar shrank to 55 cents. 

“What this country needs is a Sanforized dollar,” you may 
say. The subject of shrinking dollars, however, is nothing 
tc joke about. You would be joking about inflation — one 
of the most serious problems in the nation today. 

Just what is inflation? you may ask. What made my dol- 
lar shrink? 

Inflation is what happens to a country when people have 
a great deal more money to spend than there are goods for 
which to spend it. Because of the “inflationary gap” — the 
difference between the amount of money in circulation and 
the amount of goods in the stores — many more people are 
bidding against each other, in an effort to buy the small 
supply of available goods. If you have ever watched an auc- 
tion, you know what happens next. The competition of buy- 
ers for the same article drives the price higher and higher. 
As a result, the dollar cannot buy as much. Its value has 
shrunk. 

But that is not the whole inflation story. When their dol- 
lars shrink, people try to make up the loss in purchasing 
power by getting more dollars. Labor demands increased 
wages. If industry ‘grants the raises, its cost of production 
goes up. And then prices go up again to-keep pace with 
increased costs. The game of economic leapfrog begins. 
Prices jump over wages, wages jump over prices, and so on. 

What usually happens when inflation gets started is that 
prices go above the reach of many family pocketbooks. Peo- 
ple cannot afford to buy as much. Business then falls off, 
and workers are laid off. Then even fewer persons have 
money to buy goods, Prices then tumble, and inflated values 
collapse. A man who paid $15,000 for a house whose real 
value was only $10,000, would lose $5,000 — the difference 
between the inflated price and the real value. The value 
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Our SHRINKING Dollar 


ot the house might even become less. The nation’s whole 
economy might sink to depression levels. 

We know all this about inflation because the American 
people suffered from it during and after the Revolution, the 
Civil War, and World War I. As a result of the scarcity of 
goods and the surplus of money that accompanied the 
Civil War and World War I, the cost of living more than 
doubled. This increased cost of liying was followed by a 
depression each time 

When World War Il came, the Government was deter- 
mined to prevent another boom-and-bust cycle. Steps were 
taken to drain off surplus money by increasing taxes, en- 
couraging savings, and selling War Bonds. 

The Office of Price Administration, which had been set 
up in April, 1941, was given the power to set price ceilings 
for most commodities. Early in 1942, the OPA also began to 
ration scarce civilian goods, 

In the meantime, labor unions sought wage increases to 
meet the cost of living advance. Their advance took place 
before ceilings were put on prices. The War Labor Board 
which had been set 
up to settle labor 
and management 
disputes in war in- 
dustries, decided on 
July 16, 1942, to 
limit wage increases 
to 15 per cent of the levels on January 1, 1941. This was 
the amount by which the cost of living had risen, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Because this decision was made to settle a wage dispute 
in the steel industry, it became known as the Little Steel 
formula, although it was made to apply to all industries. Dur- 
ing the war, on the ground that living costs had gone up 
more than 15 per cent, labor tried to get increases beyond 
the Little Steel formula. Many loopholes were found, but 
in the main the Little Steel formula held. 





Williams in Detroit Free Prees 


Wage-Price Leapfrog Begins 

A year ago last August, the war ended. On the inflation 
front, however,-we had just begun to fight. Even with 
wage and price controls, rationing, high taxes, and other 
anti-inflation weapons, the cost of living had gone up about 
80 per cent. — 

As industry reconverted from war production, it was 
hoped, the increased supply of civilian goods would stop 
prices from going higher. President Truman decided that 
wage controls could now be relaxed somewhat, Employers 
were allowed to grant wage increases as long as these 
raises did not push prices above OPA ceilings. 

This is the place in the leapfrog game where wages began 
to jump over prices. Workers in the automobile, coal, steel, 
oil, and other industries asked for a 30 per cent wage in- 
crease. Labor argued that because there was no longer any 
overtime, workers now found 30 per cent less in their pay 
envelopes than they had in wartime. 
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“¢ 
Wages and prices are playing a dangerous 


game of leapfrog — where will it take us? 

Management answered that it could not grant a 30 per 
cent wage increase without raising pricés. This conflict led 
to the wave of strikes which swept the country last winter. 
Factories were closed, and the expected flow of consumer 
goods did not come off the assembly lines” When settle- 
ments finally were made, workers got wage increases rang- 
ing from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Based on this “general pattern” of pay agreements, Presi- 
dent Truman set a new wage-price policy last February. 
The Wage Stabilization Board, which took over from the 
War Labor Board, could now approve wage increases be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent. The OPA was given power to 
grant price increases to any industry placed in a position 
of hardship by the higher wage scales. 

This was a “bulge” — not a “break” —in the price line, 
President Truman stated, But the OPA had to grant price 
relief on more and more goods to keep pace with wage 
increases. Where price increases were denied, goods tound 
their way into the black market. 

When it came time to renew the price contro! act last 
spring, many Congressmen felt that the OPA was a hin- 
drance instead of a help. 

“All that price control can do is to hide inflation, inter- 
fere with production, and create black markets,” Robert R. 
Wason, president of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, told the country. The NAM maintained that if price 
controls were removed, increased production and free com- 
petition between companies would keep prices down. 

The OPA a and consumer groups argued that the 
demand for goods was still so much larger than the supply 
that the removal of controls would allow prices to sky- 
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rocket. After extensive hearings, Congress passed a much 
watered-down OPA bill, which President Truman vetoed. 
OPA was revived on July 25, when President Truman 
signed a new bill extending OPA until] June 30, 1947. It 
set up a three-man decontrol board with the power to de- 
cide where ceilings are still necessary and where they are 
not. Prices on manufactured goods can be raised to equal 
1940 prices, plus increased costs since then. Food subsidies 
(government payments to farmers to keep food prices from 
rising) were reduced, and must stop by next June 1. 


What Happens Next? 


President Truman warned that he would call back the 
recessed Congress if this new law does not halt inflation. 
Labor is also watching to see how effective the new OPA 
will be. 

The United Automobile Workers (CIO) has already 
served notice on the Chrysler Corporation that it will ask 
for a second wage increase if the cost of living (now 44 
per cent above 1935-39 level) has not come down by Octo- 
ber 20. Skyrocketing prices have wiped out last January's 
18% cents-an-hour wage increase, said Norman Matthews, 
UAW’s director for its Chrysler union. 

“The way to more purchasing power is through producing 
more,” answered Robert W. Conder, di- 





rector labor relations of the Chrysler 
Corporation. “High wages do not mean 
high purchasing power.” 

What the UAW decides to do on Oc- 
tober 20 may tell us whether we are in 
for a new chase of prices and wages. It 













stop the inflation leapfrog game before 
the value of our dollar shrinks too far. 
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Secret Service Men haven’t let a President 
out of their sight for 45 years 


They Always Guard Their Man 


Shortly after Harry S. Truman took his 
Presidential oath of office, he told George 
' Drescher, the man in charge of the White 
= House Secret Service detail, “Do what 

you want with me, George, but don’t 
make me any more of a stuffed shirt than you have to.” 

But no matter how informal President Truman wishes to 
be, he will, to some extent, be a “stuffed shirt.” The U. S. 
Secret Service, entrusted with the job of watching the 
President 24 hours a day, will make him that way. 

The President gets his greatest protection against people 
who want to harm him. But he is also guarded against traf- 
fic accidents, unsafe buildings, the crush of a friendly crowd, 
and all other foreseeable dangers, It is up to the Secret 
Service to see these dangers — before they appear. 

No one gets into the White House to visit the President 
or any member of his family without passing the searching 
scrutiny of Secret Service men. Margaret Truman’s dates 
get as thorough a once-over as the most suspicious-looking 
character. 





Eyes on the Crowd, Not the President 


When the President is on tour, precautions multiply. 
When the Presidential train passes through your home town, 
a special pilot train has already come through to make sure 
the track is safe. And when the President travels by car to 
a public ceremony, you can see Secret Service men riding 
on the running board. With unblinking eyes on all sections 
of the crowd, these agents are ready to spring into instant 
action should danger threaten. On a signal from their chief, 
they can execute plans for any emergency with the pre- 
cision and coordination of a flashy football team. 

Men assigned to the President are known as the White 
House detail of the Secret Service. The White House detail 
has guarded the Presidents since the fatal shooting of Presi- 
dent McKinley in September, 1901. They are experts in 
judo. Anyone making a move toward the President is likely 
to find himself tossed through the air in jig time. 

Secret Service men are also responsible for keeping an 
eye on visiting foreign dignitaries. When Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, wife of the Chinese Generalissimo, visited here 
two years ago, she was fascinated by the sight of youngsters 
taking belly-whoppers on their sleds, She insisted on get- 
ting on a sled herself. Secret Service men, with their hearts 
in their mouths, watched her zoom down a snow-packed 
hill. Madame Chiang came through snowy, but unharmed. 

The Service also guards the President-elect, but does not 
have full authority to direct his itinerary. This lack of con- 
trol nearly cost President Roosevelt his life. Before his in- 
auguration in March, 1933, he made an unscheduled ap- 
pearance in Miami, Florida, and narrowly escaped death. 
Giuseppe Zangara, a fanatic, shot at him and missed. Mayor 
Anton Cermak of Chicago was killed. Others standing near 
the President-elect, including a Secret Service agent, were 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 


injured. Had FDR already been President, the Service would 
have turned thumbs down on this appearance. 

The Secret Service was originally set up in 1860 as part 
of the Treasury Department. Its task was to fight counter- 
feiters. (The story of its fight against fake money will be 
told in another article from Washington in a later issue.) 
After the killing of President McKinley, a squad of agents, 
known as the White House detail, was assigned to guard 
the President. For all its tasks, the Secret Service has 300 
athletic, alert agents in the Capital and throughout the 
country. They do their work in plain clothes, quietly and 
unobserved. The Service also has 500 uniformed policemen, 
assigned to the Treasury, the White House, and other public 
buildings. 

The Chief of the Secret Service is Frank J. Wilson. Now 
59, Mr. Wilson recently told reporters he was “worn out 
from one Of the most trying jobs in the world,” and he 
plans to retire soon. James J. Mahoney, present acting chief, 
is slated to replace him. 


Cheese Sandwiches with Coolidge 


Most widely known of all White House detail men was 
Colonel Edmund W. Starling, who died in August, 1944, 
after 30 years of duty in the White House. Twice Colonel 
Starling drove to the Capitol with Presid&&tts who asked 
Congress for a declaration of war, He accompanied Presi- 
dent Wilson and his wife on their honeymoon. He played 
golf with President Harding, and went fishing with Presi- 
dent Hoover. He ate President Coolidge’s own variety of 
cheese sandwiches, “as strong as a billy goat.” But, in the 
Secret Service tradition, Colonel Starling was always on the 
job — making the President of the United States the best- 
guarded man in the world 





. Harris & Ewing 
Without fanfare, Pres. Truman takes a brisk morn- 


ing walk with James Rowley, Secret Service man. 
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Robert D. Murphy 


al 
| When Secretary of State James 
Byrnes made his recent speech in Stutt- 
gart (see page 5), Ambassador Robert 
Daniel Murphy sat next to him on the 
platform. Patient, tactful Bob Murphy 
is the top drawer American State De- 
partment official in Germany. 
} _ Murphy transmits official American 
| policy to our military government rep- 
resentatives in the U. S. zone of Ger- 
| many. He holds the rank and privileges 
of an ambassador. But he is not a typ- 
ical ambassador representing the U. S. in a friendly country. 
His task is to deal with a vanquished enemy. This is a tough 
job, but Murphy is no novice at handling ticklish assign- 
ments that call for mixing diplomacy with high-level mili- 
tary strategy. His methods have sometimes blown up storms 
of criticism. 

One storm hit hurricane proportions in 1940-42, when 
career diplomat Murphy prepared the ground for the Allied 
invasion of French North Africa in November, 1942. He 
worked secretly, persuading French Army generals and 
Arab native chieftains to receive the Allied invaders with 
open arms instead of loaded ones. 

These French leaders were opposed to General Charles 
de Gaulle. For his supposed “appeasement” of them, Mur- 
phy was criticized or misjudged by many Americans. But 
he had full State Department support, and received the 
Army’s Distinguished Service Medal for his work, Murphy 
later achieved ambassadorial rank as adviser to the Allied 
Control Commission in Italy. He became political adviser to 
General Eisenhower in August, 1944. 

Lanky, well-dressed Bob Murphy was born in Milwaukee 
52 years ago, the son of Irish-American parents. He left 
school early to don the clothes of a railroader, and later 
worked his way through college. His diplomatic career be- 
gan in 1917 when he went to Switzerland as a legation 
clerk. 





Jawaharlal Nehru 


In her fight for independence, India has taken another 
step forward. An all-Indian Executive Council recently as- 
sumed office to direct internal Indian affairs. Heading their 
group is Pandit (“Wise Man”) Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Nehru’s star has been rising over India since 1912, when 
he returned to India after an upper-class English educa- 
tion at Harrow and Cambridge. Then 23, he was dismayed 
by the tragic conditions he saw. He burned his 50 English 
suits and joined Mahatma Gandhi in his struggle for Indian 
freedom. 

The handsome Pandit wears a simple white cap.and tra- 
ditional dhoti. But he is proud of his aristocratic back- 
ground as a member of an influential and wealthy Brahmin 
family. He is an ardent Socialist, and one of the few inter- 
nationally-mindéd Indian leaders. His views are close to the 
official stand of Britain’s Labor government. He is strong for 
Indian industrialization and large-scale farming under gov- 
ernment control. 

At 59, Nehru is president (for the fourth time) of the 
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Army Signal Corps 


STATE DEPT.’S MURPHY 


Black Star 


INDIA’S NEHRU 


all-India Congress party, 
the country’s largest polit- 
ical group, representing In- 
dia’s Hindus. In prestige 
and influence, he is quickly 
overtaking Gandhi, his spir- 
itual and political teacher. 
As chief of the All-Indian 
Executive Council, Nehru’s 
greatest problem is the Mos- 
lem League, which has boy- 
cotted the new government. 

Imprisoned nine times for his political activities against 
the British, the Pandit wrote a history of the world and 
his autobiography, Toward Freedom, while in confinement. 
In today’s mixed-up world, says Nehru, “Going to jail is a 
trivial matter.” 





American Veterans Comm. 


AVC’S BOLTE 


~ Charles G. Bolte 


Among the many war veterans’ organizations campaigning 
for new members, none can claim as young a chief as the 
American Veterans Committee. Charles Guy Bolté, one of 
the founders of AVC, will not be 27 until next January. 

Despite his youth, Bolté was a veteran even before the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. Immediately after graduat- 
ing from Dartmouth in June, 1941, he went to England with 


four friends to join the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. In the fall - 


of 1942, he lost a leg in the battle of E) Alamein. 

The idea for AVC originated in letters exchanged among 
the members of a group of Gls in 1943-1944. They wanted 
to express their ideas by forming a veterans’ organization. 
Bolté, then back in Washington with the Office of War In- 
formation, was selected to form the veterans’ organization. 
From this GI correspondence grew the AVC “Statement of 
Intentions” and byword, “Citizens first, veterans second.” 

At AVC’s first national convention in Des Moines, last 
June, Bolté was named chairman for the coming year. With 
75,000 members (equaled by Amvets, another World War 
II group), AVC is making itself heard. It takes a stand on 
most national issues, for which it earns both criticism and 
applause. 

Chuck Bolté was raised in a well-to-do home at Green- 
wich, Conn. His father, Guy Bolté, is a New York advertis- 


ing executive. His mother diéd after a long illness when ~ 


Chuck was 14. In 1943, Bolté mafried Mary Elwell, to 
whom he had been engaged before going overseas. He 
achieved national prominence with the publication of his 
book, The New Veteran, in November, 1943. 
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1. GERMANY 


Germany was the major problem in 
war. Now in peace Germany is still 
the major problem. How does your 
knowledge of the situation stack up 
with the facts? Fill in the blanks in each 
of the following sentences. Score 6 each. 
Total 36. 

1. There are only two official 

commitments regarding Ger- 
many. 

2. President Roosevelt agreed to one 
of them in behalf of the United States 
at the Conference of Feb. 
1945. 

8. The second commitment is often 
referred to as the Agree- 
ment. 

4. Secretary Byrnes proposed a Big 
Four pact to disarm Germany. 

5. Headquarters of the Russian oc- 
cupation forces in Germany are in the 
a 

6. Secretary of State Byrne’s speech 
in Stuttgart on September 6 was re- 
garded as an answer to the speech of 
—_________, the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, on July 10. 


My Score_____ 


il. KU KLUX KLAN 


Complete the following sentences by 
underlining the correct word or phrase. 
Each counts 5. Total 20. 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition 


1. The first KKK was organized in 
(a) Alabama; (b) Tennessee; (c) Geor- 
gia; (d) Kentucky. 

2. The Klan of the ’20s was frankly 
based on an appeal to (a) the unions; 
(b) the Negroes; (c) prejudices; (d) 
the churches. 

3. The costume associated with the 


Klan is a (a) silver shirt; (b) red 
sword; (c) white sheets; (d) blue 
hood. 


4. The chiet victims of Klan persecu- 
tion have been the (a) industrialists: 
(b) railroads; (c) plantation owners; 
(d) Negroes. 


My Score_____ 


ill. WHO’S WHO 


Can you fit the right word with its 
identification below? Place the proper 
number in the parentheses. There are 2 
that won't fit. Each counts 4. Total 20. 


1. Murphy 4, Bolté 
2. Nehru 5. UNESCO 
8. Gandhi 6. AMG 
( ) Founder of India’s independence 
movement 


( ) “Citizens first, veterans second” 

( ) Top State Department Official in 
Germany 

( ) President of All-India Congress 
Party ‘ 

( ) Prepared way for North African in- 
vasion 


My Score_____ 





IV. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers in the space pro- 
vided under the picture. Each counts 
6. Total 24. 

1. He is protected by the Secret 
Service. 

2. Head of F. B. I. 

3. Threat to inter-group understand- 
ing and tolerance. 

4. Taught Indians “passive resist- 
ance.” 











MAMA Mh 


8. 4. 





My Score______ 


Total Score 





What Do You Know? 


This is a general information test and 
not a part of the “Citizenship Quiz.” 
Check yourself with the answers which 
appear at the end of the test. 


Henry Made News 


Each of the following Henrys made a 
name for himself. What each did is de- 
scribed by a phrase. Can you identify 
them, and write in their names? 


1. Henry ——___—___: first to use mass 
production methods in making cars. 

2. Henry ———_—__—_—__; caused a con- 
troversy with his foreign policy speech. 

8. Henry : star of a popular 
radio play. 


4. _________ Henry: giant Negro fa- 
mous in folklore for his strength. 





5. Henry : author of a well 
known “Education.” 

6. Henry : only 
American in Westminster Abbey’s 
Poet’s Corner. 

7. Henry ——__________: Shakespeare’s 
king; you all know about the movie. 

8. —________ Henry: “Give me liberty, 
or give me death.” 

9. Henry : author of “Portrait of a 





Lady” and other stories. 


10. ______ Henry: Pen name of 





The White House Speaks 


Which Presidents made these state- 
ments? 


1. “A public office is a public trust.” 


2. “Our Federal Union: it must be pre- 
gi a ae 

3. “Let there be peace.” ——__ 

4. “War is an instrument entirely ineffi- 
cient 


toward redressing wrongs.” 


5. “Freedom exists only where the people 





American author who wrote short take caro cf the government.” 

story that ended with a “twist.” 
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Ask your teacher about the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Awards, sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazine and Aluminum Company of America. 
Get into this competition. 
Here’s your chance to make some really beau- 
tiful things in the most modern of metals— 
aluminum. Learn to work with it now and you 
will be able to make good use of your knowledge 
when you are through school. 
Aluminum is easy to work and shape into 


many useful and artistic articles. Your choice of 
projects is wide because of the many forms in 
which aluminum is available — and because 
aluminum lends itself to every metal- working 
. method. You'll enjoy making things of aluminum. 
Tell your teacher you’d like to get into this 
competition. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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ALCOA FIRST IN ALUMINUM” 


GROUP I—Junior High Schools. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP I1—High Schools offering less than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Sec- 
ond Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP III—High Schools offering more 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 

For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial 


Arts Awards, write to: Scholastic Awords, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE THINGS YOU CAN MAKE IN ALUMINUM 
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FOR ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 
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Pact to End Trade Wars 


What Happened: A plan to eliminate 
economic warfare has been offered to 
the nations of the world by the U. S. 
State Department. It is in the form of a 
“charter” for the proposed United Na- 
tions International Trade Organization 
which is to be set up next year. 

This charter is the result of several 
years of study and consists of seventy 
closely typewritten pages — some 20,- 
000 words. Frankly, it makes dull read- 
ing. But it is a document of utmost im- 
portance as a practical plan for doing 
away with commercial rivalry among_ 
countries. : 

Briefly summarized, the proposed 
charter provides for the creation of an 
International Trade Organization whose 
job it shall be: 

(1) To “promote” increased produc- 
tion and employment in all countries. 

(2) To increase the consumption 
(use) of goods everywhere, and thus 
raise the world standard of living. 

(3) To increase the exchange of mer- 
chandise and raw materials among 
countries, 

(4) To do away with tariffs and 
other barriers to trade. 

(5) To eliminate “ eventually all 
forms of discrimination in international 
commerce —such as _ the so-called 
“favored nation” agreements. (Under 
such pacts, two countries agree to sell 
goods at reduced prices to each other, 
but not to other countries. ) 

In other words, the Charter aims to 
abolish all restrictive practices in world 
trade — practices which in the past 
caused strife among nations. All coun- 
tries would be treated equally. 

A nineteen-nation preparatory com- 
mission is scheduled to meet in Lon- 
don on October 15, to discuss the pro- 
posed charter, Final action will be taken 
at the International Trade Conference 
to be held during the latter part of 
1947. 

What's Behind It: If the nations of 
the world can agree to stop cut-throat 
competition among themselves, a long 
step will have been taken toward eli- 
minating not only economic wars but 
dll wars. Thus far, both Britain and 
France have accepted “in principle” the 
United States proposals. It is now up to 
the other 48 governments of the United 
Nations to back up by deed their pious 
pledges of “One World.” 





Press Assn. 
Secretary Wallace arrives for White 
House taJk with Mr. Truman. Two 
days later he was asked to resign. 


New Brazil Constitution 


What Happened: Brazil is back in 
the democratic fold — officially and on 
paper. A new constitution was approved 
recently by the Brazilian National As- 
sembly. This replaces the old charter, 
which was modeled somewhat on the 
“corporative state” of semi-fascist coun- 
tries like Spain and Portugal. The latter 
had been adopted under the regime of 
Vargas, in 1939. 

The new constitution empowers the 
government to make basic changes in 
the country’s social and economic or- 
der, to assure the “advancement of the 
working classes.” It also grants the 
State authority to outlaw any political 
organization “whose program of action 
is contrary to a democratic regime.” 
This clause is obviously aimed at Com- 
munists and Fascists. 

What’s Behind It: When General 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra succeeded Dicta- 
tor Vargas as President of Brazil last 
January, he_ solemnly promised his 
countrymen a democratic constitution. 


SENIOR 


Wallace Asked to Resign 


What Happened: Henry A. Wallace, 
last of the Roosevelt New Deal cabinet 
members, resigned as Secretary of 
Commerce. President Truman asked 
Wallace to leave his post after diplo- 
matic and political waters had been 
astir for more than a week. The stir 
was caused by a speech on U. S. foreign 
policy which Mr. Wallace made in New 
York City, 

In his speech, Wallace said that: (1) 
the way to peace was not a “get tough 
with Russia” policy, because “. . . the 
tougher we get, the tougher the Rus- 
sians will get”; (2) the United States 
has “no more business in the political 
affairs of eastern Europe than Russia 
has in the political affairs of Latin 
America, western Europe or the United 
States”; and (3) the United States must 
not allow its foreign policy to be shaped 
by “British balance-of-power manipu- 
lations.” 

Newsmen reported that a few hours 
before Mr. Wallace made the speech, 
President Truman had told them that 
he had approved the speech, and that 
it did not conflict with the foreign pol- 
icy of Secretary of State James Byrnes 
at the Paris Peace Conference. 

But national leaders and statesmen 
in foreign countries wondered whether 
American foreign policy had suddenly 
changed. Mr. Byrnes and the State De- 
partment, in line with U. S. commit- 
ments, have been taking a definite in- 
terest in the political affairs of eastern 
Europe — in Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Greece. We have also found our- 
selves frequently on the side of Britain 
against Russia. 

After two days of silence, President 
Truman told reporters that “there has 
been no change in the foreign policy 
of our Government,” and that his orig- 
inal approval was merely of “the right 
of the Secretary of Commerce to de- 
liver the speech.” When the starm still 
did not subside, President Truman con- 
ferred with Mr. Wallace, who promised 
to make no more speeches or public 
statements until after the Paris Peace 
Conference. Not until President Tru- 
man communicated with Secretary of 
State Byrnes, did he ask Wallace to re- 
sign. W. Averill Harriman, Ambassador 
to Britain, was named to succeed Wal- 
lace. 

What’s Behind It: Both Mr. Byrnes 
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and Mr. Wallace want to get along 
with Russia. Observers believe that they 
differ only on the methods to be used. 
At the risk of a split within the Demo- 
cratic party, the President took the 
most direct action to preserve a “united 
front” on foreign policy within his offi- 
cial family and to hold Republican sup- 
port for the same policy. 

The political effects are not yet clear, 
since Mr. Wallace has stated that he 
will continue to speak en foreign policy 
as a private citizen. But Mr. Truman’s 
handling of the situation seemed to 
have satisfied nobody. 


China Grants “Open Door” 


What Happened: That China intends 
to be master in her own house was 
stressed recently by Foreign Minister 
Wang Shih-chieh. He told newspaper- 
men that his government was deter- 
mined to follow an “Open Door” policy. 
This means, he explained, that China 
will play no favorites — equal economic 
opportunities will be granted by her 
to all comers. China will not discrimi- 
nate against any country willing to meet 
her half-way. 

“If this is regarded as an ‘Open 


Door’ policy,” Mr. Wang declared,’ 


“then you may say that the ‘Open Door’ 
is China’s own policy.” 

China is at present negotiating com- 
mercial treaties with the United States 
and Great Britain. She is expected_to 





Black market in meat opened up again after 
rice were put back by OPA. Honest 
left 


with little meat for sale. 
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negotiate similar pacts with Russia and 
France. 

What's Behind It: In diplomatic lan- 
guage, the “Open Door” means the 
maintenance in a given territory of 
equal commercial rights for citizens of 
all countries. As a policy, it was first 
advanced in 1899 by U. S. Secretary 
of State John Hay in relation to China. 

Foreign Minister Wang's declaration 
is significant. It confirms China’s deter- 


. mination not to permit herself to be- 


come absorbed within the Soviet 
“sphere of influence.” By the Sino- 
Soviet treaty of August 14, 1945, the 
Russians acquired important economic 
concessions in Manchuria and other 
parts of China. 


United States of Europe 


What Happened: The eventual for- 
mation of a United States of Europe 
was urged by former British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill in a speech 
at the University of Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Such a union, said the wartime 
British leader, would end the “tragedy 
of Europe.” As a first step to the Con- 
tinent’s salvation, he proposed a part- 
nership between France and Germany. 

Mr. Churchill, long a foe of Nazi 
Germany, admitted that his proposed 
Franco-German partnership would as- 
tonish his audience. But he felt that 
this was the only path to a “revival of 
Europe.” 

The former Prime Minister urged 
that all European nations join together 
to create for themselves “a sense of 
national patriotism and common citizen- 
ship.” Such a union, said Mr. Churchill, 
would not conflict with the work of the 
United Nations. Great Britain, the 
United States, and the USSR should 
work together as “friends and spon- 
sors” of a federated Europe. . 

What’s Behind It: The idea of Eu- 
rope composed of federated states simi- 
lar to our own United States of America 
has its roots far back in history. Two 
dictators of Europe — Napoleon and 
Hitler — wanted to create an overall 
European state — but for their own pur- 
poses. In 1693, William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, proposed a 
“State of Europe” to end the “incom- 
parable miseries” of the wartorn con- 
tinent. 

More recently, the most widely known, 
advocate of a United States of Europe 

































































Shanks in Buffalo Bvening News 


Operation Ballot Box 


has been Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
an Austrian count. He continues to 
work for the “Pan-European Union” he 
recommended at the Versailles Peace 
Conference in 1919. One of his strong 
early supporters was Aristide Briand, 
the French statesman. Mr, Churchill 
himself has long advocated a “Council 
of Europe.” In June, 1940, he offered 
common citizenship with Britain to the 
people of France. 

Over the years, opposition to a fed- 
erated Europe has come from those 
who fear that it would give Germany 
too much power, or that either Great 
Britain or Russia would exercise too 
much control over the union, Britain’s 
present leaders have supported a Eu- i 
ropean union, although it contradicts 
the historic British policy of a “balance . 
of power,” under which no European 
nation wields predominant strength. 


Scholarly Candidates 


What Happened: The Democratic and 
Republican State. conventions in Con- 
necticut made sure that the Wesleyan 
University vote would be split in the 
November elections. Dr. James L. Mec- 
Conaughy, a former president of the 
Connecticut institution of learning, won 
the Republican nomination for gover- 
nor. The Democratic rejected the bid 
of former OPA director Chester Bowles, 4 
and chose as their candidate for gover- 
nor a professor of English at Wesleyan, 
Lieutenant Governor Wilbert Snow. 

Another Wesleyan man, Gov. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin, will be the Republi- 
can candidate for United States Senator. 
He was the GOP choice to fill the reg- 
ular six year term beginning January 1, 
as well as the Senate vacancy from No- 
vember until the end of 1946, created 
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by the retirement of Senator Hart. 

Opposing Gov. Baldwin for the tem- 
porary seat will be 84-year-old Dr. Wil- 
bur L. Cross. Dr Cross, a former dean 
of the Yale Graduate School, was Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut from 1931 to 1939. 
He now edits the scholarly Yale Review. 
To compete with Gov. Baldwin for the 
regular Senate term, the Democrats 
named Joseph M. Tone, former State 
Labor Commissioner and now a U. S. 
labor consultant. 

What’s Behind It: Connecticuf has 
often been called the “Land of Steady 
Habits.” One of these habits has been 
to choose educators for public office. 
Both the Democratic and Republican 
nominations uphold that tradition. 


Veterans Housing Stymied 


What Happened: Tempers of 4,000,- 
000 homeless veterans were rising be- 
cause houses for them to live in were 
not going up. For months, these veterans 
have been living with in-laws, in base- 
ments and trailers, wherever they could 
find a bed. They were promised by Na- 
tional Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt that 2,700,000 dwelling units 
would be built by the end of 1947. 

Although 225,000 new units were 
completed in the first half of 1946, 
Wyatt’s building program has been bog- 
ging down. 

What's Behind It: Contractors for 
veterans housing are shutting up shop 
because the delay in getting critical ma- 
terials and the flourishing black market 
have discouraged them. In addition, the 
Federal Housing Authority has set a 
price ceiling on veterans housing. These 
ceilings are based on OPA prices for 
materials, but builders complain that 
they can get the materials only at much 
higher black market prices. 

Another reason for the scarcity of 
lumber, flooring, plumbing fixtures, and 
other items is that they are going into 
commercial construction. Although re- 
cent government regulations cut down 
nonresidential building, many projects 
were approved before the ban. 


United Nations News 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


Prepared with the cooperation of the United Nations 


Greek Border Disputes 


Maybe the Greeks have a word for 
it. In English, the term is “stalemate.” 
And that is the end result of the pro- 
longed East vs. West controversy over 
Greece. 

For twelve consecutive sessions which 
took up a total] of forty-four hours, the 
Greek issue was debated in the United 
Nations Security Council. It was raised 


originally by the Soviet Ukrainian dele- . 


gate, Mr. Dmitri Manuilsky. Though not 
a member of the Council, the Ukraine 
was permitted to present her charges 
against Greece. 

Briefly, these charges were that 
Greece menaced world peace by stir- 
ring up “incidents” along the Albanian 
frontier. Soviet Russia, the “political 
parent” of the Ukraine, added to these 
accusations a complaint against the 
presence of British troops in Greece. 

Russia’s delegate, Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, demanded that the Council take 
measures to put a stop to “the provo- 
cative activities of the aggressive mon- 
archist elements on the Greco-Albanian 
frontier.” He characterized the Greek 
plebescite of September 1, which re- 
sulted in a Royalist victory, as “falsi- 
fied” and influenced by “terrorist con- 
ditions” and the presence of British 
troops. : 

Strong denials were registered by 
Greek and British representatives. The 
United States delegate, Herschel V. 
Johnson, stated that “we unqualifiedly 


reject the contention that these. [| Rus-- 


sia’s] charges have been established.” 
He declared that he welcomed “the 
opportunity presented to the Council 
to clear the Greek and British govern- 
ments. 








United Nations seal 
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SUNDAY AT HOME: U.N. Sec’y-General Trygve 
lie chuckles over the adventures of Casper 
Milquetoast, Timid Soul of the comic strips. 


Finally, the Council got down to vot- 
ing. The results were as follows: 

(1) Mr. Gromyko’s proposal to con- 
demn Greece (and indirectly Britain) 
was rejected by a count of 9 to 2— 
with Russia and Poland on the losing 
end. 

(2) Mr. Johnson proposed that the 
Council appoint a three-man Commis- 
sion to investigate CGreece’s border 
“troubles,” not only those with Albania 
but also her difficulties with Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. This was favored by 
eight of the eleven Council members. 
But Russia killed the resolution by her 
big-power veto. 

(3) The Polish motion to retain the 
Greek question on the Security Coun- 
cil’s agenda (order of business) was de- 
feated by a vote of 9 to 2. 

P.S. The Greeks are still hunting for 
a word to explain this situation. 





Here and There 


Mum’s the Word. Arriving in New 
York, Lt. Gen. Maurice Mathenet, new 
French military attache, found a novel 
way to handle reporters: “I know what 
you are going to ask me, so I will say 
that I have nothing to say on the French 
Army; I have no comment on the United 
Nations; I have no comment on the 
Paris Peace Conference, and I don’t 
know enough about the atom bomb to 
talk about it.” 

Shorter Sticks of Gum, Too. It will 


cost five cents, but-the nickel candy bar 
may have only four cents worth of 
chewey stuff in it from now on. The 
candy industry is asking for the reduc- 
tion in order to beat the higher costs. 
Inflation is finally hitting where it really 
hurts? 

So Wrongly It Waves. Everything was 
set for British Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery’s press conference in the Army Pen- 
tagon Building. . . . But, at the last 
moment a keen-eyed Britisher noticed 
the British flag on the platform. It was 

“upside down — the international signal 


SENIOR 


for distress. Two GIs and an embar- 
rassed lieutenant quickly performed 
Operation Reverse. 

A Proverb in Any Other Language 
Smells as Sweet. Thanks to Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov, the Paris Peace 
Conference is getting an earful of Rus- 
sian proverbs. Among other sayings, he 
quoted this one when the Australians 
belittled the Big Five veto power: 
“Don’t defile the well; you may want to 
drink from it.” But in the French trans- 
lation, it ended up as: “Don’t spit in the 
air; it may fall back on you.” 
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By Jennifer Stevens 


' Boston,” said Barney, his face again 


hidden beneath the afghan. “Martha 
Jane always comes Sunday afternoon. 
To wish us a lovely Sunday. Even when 
‘it’s raining, she comes and wishes us a 
lovely Sunday. Aint it so, Boston?” 

He rolled over on the couch, and in 
a minute she could hear his soft breath- 


g. 

She finished peeling the apples and 
sat quietly in the sunlit room, the min- 
utes ticking in the clock like the peeps 
of baby chickens. Presently she got 
up, and putting the bow! of apples by 
the sink, she walked into the dim living- 
room, the dog following her. Every day 














uneven hoop from one of the 

apples in her lap and dropped it 
gently over the nose of the sleeping 
dog, who opened his eyes, contem- 
plated it gravely, and accepted it. Then 
for a long time, the apple in one hand, 
the knife in the other, shes gazed out 
beyond the windows at the sky filled 
with popcorn clouds. 

“Boston,” she said dreamily, “Tell 
Barney that it’s a lovely day. A lovely 
day. And I wonder if he’d take you out 
in the garden and bring in some of the 
leaf lettuce that’s practically going to 
waste.” 

Her husband, stretched soundlessly 
on the couch in the next room, pushed 
the afghan from his face and turned his 


oe Mrs. Siedelmeyer peeled an 


head. “Boston,” he murmured to the 
dog, “It’s the right of the old to sleep. 
Why don’t we wait until little Martha 
Jane comes, let Martha Jane bring in 
the lettuce.” 

“Will you listen to that, Boston!” she 
demanded mildly of the dog. “And how 
do we know if Martha Jane will come 
today, heh, boy?” She leaned down 
and stroked the dog’s head. “You're 
getting gray,” she said reproachfully. 
“The same as me,” she sighed. Her 
hair had been fiercely black until she 
was’ seventy; she had been so proud 
of it, but now the white was coming. 
“Maybe Martha Jane won't come at 
all,” she repeated absentmindedly to 
the dog. 

“That statement is incorrect, ain't it, 


, they repeated this ritual. Moving about 


among the things she loved, she 
touched them with her hands, lifting 
the fine china to the light, smoothing 
the faded lace doilies which had be- ” 
come fragile as pressed flowers. 

“I should dust the mirrors,” she said 
to the dog, who had melted in sprawl- 
ing sleep in the one spot of sunlight on 
the carpet. “I really should. Barney 
never liked these lovely mirrors, he al- 
ways said there were too many of them. 
Wherever he looked.” She blew the 
yellowish dust, like pollen, from the 
frame of one of the mirrors and lifted 
each of the objects on the mantel. The 
last was a faintly pinkish water glass in 
which stood four sticks of peppermint. 

There was a little rap at the door. 
It was Martha Jane through the screen. 
She waited carefully on the mat until 
Mrs. Siedelmeyer opened the door. 

“Hello, Mrs. Siedelmeyer,” she said 
cheerfully. “I've come to wish you a 
lovely Sunday. Can I come in?” 





Boston held the thread 





“Come in, come in, dear,” said Mrs. 
Siedelmeyer. They went silently into 
the room. Martha Jane sat in one of the 
chairs and Mrs. Siedelmeyer in another. 
Martha Jane looked at her shiny 
strapped shoes and then at each of the 
things in the room, one at a time. She 
did not look too long at the pepper- 
mint glass on the mantel. She did not 
speak too soon. 

“I always like to come to your house,” 
she said. “I like everything in your 
house. Everything is so soft to sit on.” 

She sat enjoying the softness for a 
few minutes more without speaking. 

“How is Boston today?” she asked, 
very politely, as if pretending to be the 
hostess at a formal teaparty. 

“Boston is getting old, he sleeps in 
the sun all the time,” said Mrs. Siedel- 
meyer. 

“I like Boston. He has such nice sil- 
ver eyebrows. How is Mr. Siedelmey- 
er?” 

“He’s sleeping too, Martha Jane. 
Let’s s° into the wunroom and wake 
him up.” 

Martha Jane looked hastily at the 
peppermint on the mantel. “I have a 
new piece,” she said. 

“All right, dear, play your new 
piece,” said Mrs. Siedelmeyer. Martha 
Jane went to the spinet in the corner 
and began to play. The notes seemed 
unrelated to each other, each sounded 
as if it belonged to a different instru- 
ment, but Martha Jane’s fingers moved 
fast and high over the keys, like nerv- 
ous birds too troubled to alight. Sud- 
denly she was finished. 

“Well, Martha Jane,” said Mrs. Sie- 
delmeyer, “you play very nicely.” She 
‘ook one of the peppermint sticks from 
the glass. “Would you like some 

andy?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Siedelmeyer, I couldn’t 

ave any just before dinner.” 

“Well, now, I don’t think you 
uother would mind,” she said coaxing- 
‘v “Just one.” 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


JENNIFER STEVENS, of Detroit, 
tied for first place in the 1946 Annual 
Scholastic Awards in Short Story 
with “Martha Jane Always Comes 
Sunday.” Since Jennifer was taking 
up a good deal of space in the Student 
Achievement issue, we decided then 
to print “They That Hunger” by 
Barbara Methven. Now, however, 
we are giving you the opportunity to 
read Jennifer's first prize short story. 
We believe that Jennifer has handled 
her theme with almost professional 
ease. There is nothing particularly 
new in the plot, but the characteriza- 
tions are good, and the reactions of 
the old people, the driver, and Jackie 
are natural. There is insight and 
sensitivity in imagining those par- 
ticular reactions for those particular 
characters. 





“Well,” said Martha Jane reluctantly, 
“maybe just one. Thank you, Mrs. Sie- 
delmeyer.” 

There was a rustle at the door. 
“Who's that outside?” asked Mrs. Sie- 
delmeyer, startled. 

“That's only Jackie. Jackie wanted to 
come and wish you a lovely Sunday, 
too.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, Jackie, 
don’t stand outside, come in.” 

The little boy opened the door cau- 
tiously. 

“It’s all right,” said Martha Jane. 
“She said you could come in.” 

“So you're Jackie,” said Mrs. Sie- 
delmeyer. “Would you like a piece of 
peppermint too?” 

“Yes,” said the boy <ecklessly: 

Mr. Siedelmeyer came into the room 
with the afghan snuggled around his 
shoulders. “Hello,” he said to Martha 
Jane, and blinked at the boy. “Well, 





Boston, didn’t | say Martha Jane would 
come, didn’t I, now,” he said, crossing 
the carpet and patting the sleeping dog. 
“Tell "Melia I was right. Just tell her 
I was right all the time.” 

“You can tell Barney I want some 
lettuce from the garden in time for 
dinner,” she spoke determinedly to the 
dog. 

The little. boy drew closer to Martha 
Jane. “Why don’t she tell him her- 
self?” he whispered. 

“Shhh. That’s the way they always 
talk.” She nudged Jackie’s shoulder. 
“Well, goodbye, Mrs. Siedelmeyer. 
Goodbye, Mr. Siedelmeyer.” 

“Goodbye, Martha Jane. Jackie.” 

“Well, goodbye.” 

Mrs. Siedelmeyer opened the door 


for them, and Boston, too, nudged his 


way past her. 

“Boston!” said Mrs. Siedelmeyer. 

“Oh, let him, please,” said Martha 
Jane. “He can walk up to the corer 
with us. Come on, Boston.” 

They sat on the porch swing and 
watched the children walk up the street. 
When the reached the corner, Boston 
lay down on the sidewalk and would 
not budge. He was old, he had stopped 
romping and playing, and the short 
walk had tired him out. As they 
watched, they could see Martha Jane 
trying to push him up, and pleading, 
“Get up, Boston, please!” Finally the 
dog heaved himself erect, opened his 
filmy eyes, and walked gently off the 
curb into a passing car. 

“Mrs. Siedelmeyer!” shrieked Martha 
Jane, leaving Jackie squatting over the 
still body as she ran back down the 
street. “Oh Mrs. Siedelmeyer, it’s Bos- 
ton! Boston’s hurt!” 

They had seen. Mrs. Siedelmeye: 
did not get off the porch swing as . 
tha ped ran up the steps. ier 4 
trembled against Martha Jane’s. “I 
don’t want to see,” she said. “You go 
and tell me how badly he’s hurt. You'll 
do something about him, wor’t you. 
Martha Jane?” 

Down the street the man got out of 
his car and crouched down beside 
Jackie. “It wasn’t your fault,” Jackie 
told him. “He just walked right into the 
car.” They rolled the dog gently on 
his side. 

“Is it your dog?” askec’ the man. 

“No,” said Jackie, trembling. “But |! 
got a dog. I got a puppy.” 

Martha Jane came running back. 
“They're just sitting there on the porch 
like nothing happened,” she gasped. 
“They're just too old to move.” 

“I'd better go speak to them,” said 
the man. “Their dog’s dead. I'm ter- 
ribly sorry.” He began to walk away. 
“Tll be back in a minute,” he called to 
them. 

“He’s not a bit bloody,” said Jackie, 

(Continued on page 42) 








“Jane took her camera to the last rehearsal and did the 


cast have a grand time posing for posterity! The 
actors think Jane’s pictures are great ... and every- 
one wants prints.” 


* * * 


Snapshots are always tops with the gang. They're fun to 
take ... even more fun to share... 


~ Making snapshots is easy. You frame your picture in the 
view-finder . . . and “click.” Anyone can get swell pictures 
right from the start with Kodak Verichrome Film. You 
press the button—it does the rest! . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


re America’s favorite snapshots are 
Here's a thrill—shooting pictures inside ‘SS 2 >» made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
your home or in the dark anywhere. For = _in the familiar yellow box 
daylight outdoors, you simply remove > soe “o> 
the Flasholder (extra). There are not 
enough cameras for everyone yet, so 
keep in touch with your Kodak dealer. 








AMAZING! THE BALL IS MADE 
OF A TREE’S HARDENED JUICE 


TRYING TO BLOW UP THE GET A DOCTOR. 
JAIL, GOODYEAR ? BEEN GASSED /. 
+&* Sy 
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By Max Beerbohm 


seems to me one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world, and prob- 
ably seems so to you, too. 

To see a friend off from Waterloo to 
Vauxhall were easy enough. But we are 
never called on to perform that small 
feat. It is only when a friend is- going 
on a longish journey, and will be absent 
for a longish time, that we turn up at 
the railway station. The dearer the 
friend, and the longer the journey, and 
the longer the likely absence, the earlier 
do we turn up, and the more lament- 
ably do we fail. Our failure is in exact 
ratio to the seriousness of the occasion, 
and to the depth of our feeling. 

In a room, or even on a doorstep, we 
can make the farewell quite worthily. 
We can express in our faces the genuine 
sorrow we feel. Nor do words fail us. 
There is no awkwardness, no restraint, 
on either side. The thread of our inti- 
macy has not been snapped. The leave- 
taking is an ideal one. Why not, then, 
leave the leave-taking at that? Always, 
departing friends implore us not to 
bother to come to the railway station 
next morning. Always, we are deaf to 


I AM not good at it. To do it well 


these entreaties, knowing them to be - 


not quite sincere. The departing friends 
would think it very odd of us if we 
took them at their words. Besides, they 
really do want to see us again. And 
that wish is heartily reciprocated. We 
duly turn up. And then, oh then, what 
a gulf yawns! We stretch our arms 
vainly across it. We have utterly lost 
touch. We have nothing at all to say. 
We gaze at each other as dumb animals 
gaze at human beings. We “make con- 
versation” — and such conversation! We 
know that these are the friends from 
whom we parted overnight. They know 
that we have not altered. Yet, on the 
surface, everything is different; and the 
tension is such that we only long for the 
guard to blow his whistle and put an 
end to the farce. 

On a bleak morning of last week I 
duly turned up at Euston, to see off an 
old friend who was starting for Amer- 
ica. 


It’s an art worthy of an actor 


People Off 


Overnight, we had given him a fare- 
well dinner, in which sadness was min- 
gled with festivity. Years probably 
would elapse before his return. Some of 
us might never see him again. Not ig- 
noring the shadow of the future, we 
gaily celebrated the past. We were as 
thankful to have known our guest as 
we were grieved to lose him; and both 
these emotions were made evident. It 
was a perfect farewell. 

And now, here we were, stiff and 
self-conscious on the platform; and 
framed in the window of the railway- 
carriage was the face of our friend; but 
it was as the face of a stranger—a 
stranger anxious to please, an appealing 
stranger, an awkward stranger. “Have 
you got everything?” asked one of us, 
breaking the silence. “Yes, everything,” 
said our friend, with a pleasant nod. 
“Everything,” he repeated with the em- 
phasis of an empty brain. “You'll be 
able to lunch on the train,” said I, 
though this prophecy had already been 
made more than once. “Oh, yes,” he 
said with conviction. He added that the 
train went straight through to Liver- 
pool. This fact seemed to strike us as 
rather odd. We exchanged glances. 
“Doesn't it stop at Crewe?” asked one 
of us. “No,” said our friend, briefly. 
He seemed almost disagreeable. There 
was a long pause. One of us, with a 
nod and a forced smile at the traveller, 
said “Well!” The -nod, the smile, and 
the unmeaning monosyllable were re- 
turned conscientiously. Another pause 
was broken by one of us with a fit of 
coughing. It was an obviously assumed 
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fit, but it served to pass the time. The 
bustle -of the platform was unabated. 
There was no sign of the train’s de- 
parture. Release — ours, and our friend’s 
— was not yet. 

My wandering eye alighted on a 
rather portly middle-aged man ~ who 
was talking earnestly from the platform 
to a young lady at the next window but 
one to ours. His fine profile was vaguely 
familiar to me. The young lady was 
evidently American, and he was evi- 
dently English; otherwise I should have 
guessed from his impressive air that he 
was her father. I wished I could hear 
what he was saying. I was sure he was 
giving the very best advice; and the 
strong tenderness of his gaze was really 
beautiful. He seemed magnetic, as he 
poured out his final injunctions, I could 
feel something of his magnetism even 
where I stood. And the magnetism, like 
the profile, was vaguely familiar to me. 
Where had I experienced it? 

In a flash I remembered. The man 
was Hubert le Ros. But how changed 
since last I saw him! That was seven or 
eight years ago, in the Strand. He was 
then (as usual) out of an engagement, 
and borrowed half-a-crown. It seemed 
a privilege to lend anything to him. He 
was always magnetic. And why his 
magnetism had never made him suc- 
cessful on the London stage was always 
a mystery to me. He was an excellent 
actor, and a man of sober habit. But, 
like many others of his kind, Hubert le 
Ros (I do not, of course, give the actual 
name by which he was known) drifted 
seedily away into the provinces; and I 
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like everyone else, ceased to remember 


It was strange to see him, after all 
these years, here on the platform of 
Euston, looking so prosperous and 
solid. It was not only the flesh he had 
put on, but also the clothes, that made 
him hard to recognize. In the old days, 
an imitation fur coat had seemed to be 
as integral a part of him as were his ill- 
shorn lantern jaws. But now his costume 
was a model of rich and sombre mod- 
eration, drawing, not calling, attention 
to itself. 

“Stand back, please.” The train was 
about to start, and I waved farewell to 
my friend. Le Ros did not stand back. 
He stood clasping in both hands the 
hands of the young American. “Stand 
back, sir, please!” He obeyed, but 
quickly darted forward again to whis- 
per some final word. I think there were 
tears in her eyes. There certainly were 
tears in his when, at length, having 
watched the train out of sight, he 
turned round. He seemed, nevertheless, 
delighted to see me. He asked me where 
Ipghad been hiding all these years; and 
simultaneously repaid me the _half- 
crown as though it had been borrowed 
yesterday. He linked his arm in mine, 
and walked me slowly along the plat- 
form, saying with what pleasure he 
read my weekly dramatic criticisms. 

I- told him, in return, how much he 
was missed on the stage. “Ah, yes,” he 
said, “I never act on the stage now- 


adays.” He laid some emphasis on the 
word “stage,” and I asked him where, 
then, he did act. “On the platform,” he 
answered. “You mean,” said I, “that 
you recite at concerts?” He smiled. 
“This,” he whispered, striking his stick 
on the ground, “is the platform I mean.” 
Had his mysterious prosperity un- 
hinged him? He looked quite sane. | 
begged him to be more explicit. 

“I suppose,” he said presently, giving 
me a light for the cigar which he had 
offered me, “you have been seeing a 
friend off?” I assented. He asked me 
what I supposed he had been doing. I 
said that I had watched him doing the 
same thing. “No,” he said gravely, “that 
lady was not a friend of mine. I met her 
for the first time this morning, less than 
half an hour ago, here.” 

I confessed that I was bewildered. 
He smiled. “You may,” he said, “have 
heard of the Anglo-American Social 
Bureau?” I had not. He explained to me 
that of the thousands of Americans who 
annually pass through England there 
are many hundreds who have no Eng- 
lish friends. In the old days they used 
to bring letters of introduction. But the 
English are so inhospitable that these 
letters are hardly worth the paper they 
are written on. “Thus,” said Le Ros, 
“the A.A.S.B. supplies a long-felt want. 
Americans are a sociable people, and 
most of them have plenty of money to 
spend. The A.A.S.B. supplies them with 
English friends. Fifty per cent of the 
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fees is paid over to the friends. The 


other fifty is retained by the A.A.S.B. I - 


am not, alas, a director. If I were, | 
should be a very rich man indeed. I 
am -only an employe. But even so I do 
very well. I am one of the seers-off.” 

Again I asked for enlightenment. 
“Many Americans,” he said, “cannot 
afford to keep friends in England. But 
they can all afford to be seen off. The 
fee is only five pounds (twenty-five dol- 
lars) for a single traveller; and eight 
pounds (forty dollars) for a party of 
two or more. They send that in to the 
Bureau, giving the date of their de- 
parture, and a description by which the 
seer-off can identify them, And then — 
well, then they are seen off.” 

“But is it worth it?” I exclaimed. “Of 
course it is worth it,” said Le Ros. “It 
prevents them from feeling ‘out of it.’ 
It earns them the respect of the guard. 
It saves them from being despised by 
their fellow-passengers—the people 
who are going to be on the boat. It gives 
them a footing for the whole voyage. 
Besides, it is a great pleasure in itself. 
You saw me seeing that young lady off. 
Didn’t you think I did it beautifully?” 
“Beautifully,” I admitted. “I envied 
you. There was I—” “Yes, I can imagine. 
There were you, shuffling from foot to 
foot, staring blankly at your friend, try- 
ing to make conversation. I know. 
That’s how I used to be myself, before 
I studied, and went into the thing pro- 
fessionally. I don’t say I'm perfect yet. 
I'm still a martyr to platform fright. A 
railway station is the most difficult of 
all places to act in, as you have dis- 
covered for yourself.” “But,” I said with 
resentment, “I wasn’t trying to act. I 
really felt.” “So did I my boy,” said Le 
Ros. “You can’t act without feeling. 
What’s his name, the Frenchman — 
Diderot, yes — said you could; but what 
did he know about it? Didn’t you see 
those tears in my eyes when the train 
started? I hadn’t forced them. I tell you 
I was moved. So were you, I dare say. 
But you couldn’t have pumped up a 
tear to prove it. You can’t express your 
feelings. In other words, you can’t act. 
At any rate,” he added kindly, “not in a 
railway station.” “Teach me!” I cried. 
He looked thoughtfully at me. “Well,” 
he said at length, “the seeing-off season 
is practically over. Yes, I'll give you a 
course. I have a good many pupils on 
hand already; but yes,” he said, consult- 
ing an ornate note-book, “I could give 
you an hour Thursdays and Fridays.” 

His terms, I confess, are rather high. 
But I do not grudge the investment. 


Copyright 1923, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Reprinted from Yet Again by permission of 
the author. 
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HERE 
YOU ARE... 


R you, this year, poetry pages will be made to order. 
We have your measurements — at least, we think .we 
do — and we can decide what size fits you best. 

Scholastic received a total of many thousands of entries 
in the poetry division of its 1946 Awards. Each entry was 
read through carefully — who could tell, there might be a 
flash of genius in the very last line! Besides, we were making 
a survey, We were looking for information. 

The most obvious fact unearthed was that there are cer- 
tainly a lot of you who like poetry. That is, unless some.of 
you don’t really care for it a bit, but just write the stuff out 
of spite. Boys, contrary to the old-fashioned and false idea, 
write as much poetry as girls do. Two of the big-three prize 
winners were boys, and masculine performance all down the 
line remained worthy of respect. 

Not to be overlooked were the large themes you handled. 
Entrant after entrant concerned himself with questions of 
racial discrimination, of world brotherhood, of war and 
peace. Religion was examined with more faith and by more 
of you than ever befofe in the history of Scholastic Awards. 
(See Robert Thom’s “This God Is An Artist” in last week’s 
“Young Voices.”) Indeed, we feel that a movement towards 
strong religious conviction is afoot, at least among our more 
poetic readers. If this is true, then you are keeping step with 
your fellow writers in the professional world, for men like 
T. S. Eliot, Evelyn Waugh, Christopher Isherwood, and 
Aldous Huxley look to several different churches for a way 
out of modern chaos. Two poets who made their living in 
the church, Gerard Manley Hopkins and John Donne, are 
vitally connected with this movement, for their works are 
being enthusiastically re-examined by present-day thinkers. 

Science is another major matter for speculation. Many of 
you are worried about the atom bomb discovery, fearing 
that man has not been educated to its proper use. William 
Melvin’s “Bitter Apple” (published in the May 20 Scholas- 
to) is a case in point. 

Running throughout work submitted was a constant 
awareness of social conditions, both in this country and 
abroad. You seem to have a clear understanding of poverty, 
disease, and unhappiness. Your knowledge brings with it a 
consciousness of personal responsibility. “This is our inherited 
work,” says Mal Boyd (May 20 issue), “we are dedicated.” 

Of course, love came in for a great deal of attention, as 


* did nature, spring (and other well-known seasons), death, 


and the rest of those very human and understandable themes 
poets like to find new ways of describing. 
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As for poetic form, you were divided about that. Some 
fine traditional poetry was entered, but free verse won out 
in the finals. John Rawlings and Jere Bruner, second and 
third prize-winners respectively, wrote almost entirely in free 
verse, while first-prize-winner Jennifer Stevens dealt ex- 
pertly with either medium. 

The poets that you read, judging from the echoes of them 
which sound now and then in your own verse, are various. 
Subsequent poetry pages throughout the year will deal with 
these M.I.s (Major Influences) individually, but we might 
say here that Carl Sandburg’s common-speech vocabulary 
and use of many stressed syllables proved to be especially 
popular. Vachel Lindsay, poetry's rhythm-man, had a large 
following too, as did e.e. cummings, the poet who capitalizes 
upon non-capitalization and wide-open punctuation. 

Norman Corwin’s school of radio verse came in for much 
attention, and so did Archibald MacLeish. Some of you liked 
Robert Frost’s profound simplicity, while others turned to 
the complex stream-of-consciousness writing characteristic 
of T. S. Eliot. 

Conrad Aiken aims at a “symphonic” type of writing that 
has found a response in several Awards poets. Rupert Brooke, 
the romantic poet of 1914’s war, is still admired by this gen- 
eration’s readers. Gerard Manley Hopkins and John Donne, 
both hard to read, gained only a few disciples, but Sara 
Teasdale and Edna St. Vincent Millay were favorites. Edgar 
A. Guest was one, too, but we decided not to put him in the 
same sentence with the others. 

Perhaps “A Poet’s Prayer” by Mary Webber, 16, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, summéd up best what we like to believe is 
the attitude most representative of Scholastic contributions. 
Certainly it is not a new point of view, for Shelley's “Ode 
to the West Wind” has much the same thing to say. We are 
reprinting Mary’s poem from the Awards issue. 


A Poet's Prayer 


Stretch me taut, oh God! 

As a pine in the gale, 

Or the string of a violin. 

Let me span the earth and sky. 

Make me so tall that the eagle will flutter against my 
cheek with feathers as soft as mouse fur, 

So tall that I may reach out these mortal fingers — 

And scorch them on a star. 

But more than that, I pray you make me taut enough to 
vibrate and give forth song. 

Let me translate all emotions in the universe 

From a planet's fury at too passionate heat from its sun, 

To the plaintive cry of a sparrow facing the cold of 


winter and men. 










POEMS TO REMEMBER 
























Learn to love the shy idea 


Try Your 


ewe year, new writers make their bow in the Scho- 
lastic Awards. Every year through their writing, they 
say something about themselves that rings as true as a new- 
minted quarter. The winners say it with originality, if what 
they say is not new in itself, or they present a new idea 
originally expressed. The losers either have a new idea which 
they express unsuccessfully, or they say nothing new — 
successfully or unsuccessfully. 

The greatest element in the happy expression of a good 
idea is originality. That does not mean straining the imagi- 
nation to write about something never seen or heard on 
earth, although there is always a place for good fantasy. 
It means being truly “creative,” expressing in a strongly 
individual manner what the writer, as an individual, thinks 
and feels about his subject. Freshness of expression through 
style, and through new and original combinations of words, 
conveys to the reader the writer's feeling of discovery about 
people* and events. 

The diseovery may be a very quiet one, as in the case 
of the story which tied for first place in the Awards last 
spring — “They That Hunger.” Or it may be somethirig to 
shout about, a bubbling-over joy in his own creativity, like 
that of one 14-year-old boy who told at some length a story 
of an imaginary trip to heaven. 

Whatever the writer selects from his creative cells to 
write about, he will use real imagination. He will not fall 
back upon the old, tired plots and themes already re- 
vamped a million times for movies and the radio. The 
Hollywood formula of making a “switch” by changing locale, 
characters, and setting but retaining a story with whiskers 
is not good enough for the Awards. It’s like trying to force 
your poor old granddad into slacks and a sports jacket and 
demanding that he jitterbug. 

Young writers (and older ones, too, for that matter) are 
generally most successful when they write out of their 
own experience, their own most deeply-felt emotions and 
observations, and their own thoughts on them. Such writing 
is authentic, whereas purely imagined experience often rings 
false. Only a rare writer can depart far from his own ex- 
perience to create with sincerity and with an echo of reality 
convincing enough so that the reader will say, “Yes, that’s 
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how it is,” or “I would do the same thing in such a situ- 
ation.” 

Fledgling writers often refuse to try their wings because 
they think, “What can I possibly write that hasn’t already 
been written? How can I say anything new? Every pos- 
sible subject has been exploited. Every conceivable com- 
bination of words has already been made.” That argument 
is plausible, but it isn’t sound. 

Billions of people have been born and died, but no two 
were exactly alike — not even identical twins. Millions of 
books have been written, but no two honest books were 
ever the same. Some gained their distinction from ideas; 
some from plot; some from character; some from style. Some 
have combined elements of all these in a new way. This 
is true of both fiction and non-fiction. 

That brings us to the second requirement of good writ- 
ing — skill. Talent might be called a combination of origi- 
nality and a “feeling for words.” The truly gifted writer is 
born with both. He loves words. From childhood on, he 
plays with them, imitates eagerly the phrasing and vocabu- 
lary of adults, whether in their books or conversation. He 
reaches out for new words and adds them to his store. To 
him, the dictionary is anything but dull. When he starts to 
look for a meaning, he is likely to be sidetracked half 
a dozen times by other words, simply because he likes their 
appearance on paper and their sound. Certain words and 
combinations have “color” for him. He is fascinated by 
them and makes prisms by putting them together. 

The less gifted writer has that same feeling to a lesser 
degree. His ear may be somewhat unresponsive to “color.” 
Acquiring an adequate vocabulary and thinking of pleasant 
or powerful combinations of words may be drudgery to him. 
His skill does not come easily, yet he can and does acquire 
it by patient work, How great a proportion of the more or 
less successful writers being published are in this latter 
group, no one knows. Probably- they outnumber the rest, 
as rhinestones outnumber diamonds. Their steep stairway 
to print goes upward through grammar, vocabulary, com- 
position, reading, reading, reading, criticizing what they 
read, observing with eye and ear, analyzing, and finally, 
creating. It is a hard climb, and they deserve great credit for 
making it. 

Whichever category a young writer belongs to, he has 
to learn to recognize an idea when it knocks gently at his 
door. He must invite it into his mind, cultivate it, wine it 
and dine it, clothe it in fine raiment, live with it, and learn to 
love it. If he treats the shy idea with all the love it de- 
serves, it will reward him. Perhaps it will bring him cash, 
prizes, or fame. Perhaps it will grant him only the satis- 
faction of giving it back to the world. In any case, it-will 
bring him also the gift of- having accomplished something, 
of having communicated to other walled-up souls the find- 
ings of an individual reaching over the walls of his mind. 
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ITH all the good will and talent in the world, not 

everyone can write magnificent essays. It is not diffi- 

cult to say why this is so, for there are few forms of 
writing which require more ability. They exact even greater 
grace and individuality than does the short story. 

Imagination? Indeed yes. Surely no writer can be much 
more imaginative than Charles Lamb was. In his “Disserta- 
tion on Roast Pig,” for example, he could have written the 
essay as a story, for there are story elements in it. The same 
holds true of “Dream Children.” But these famous essays are 
not stories. They lack plot, situation and dialogue. Their 
charm lies in the delicate conceits of Charles Lamb—a small, 
fragile, sensitive man who forgot his crushing personal 
sorrows, his tiresome clerical job, his numbing poverty in 
writing airy, whimsically gay expressions of the self known 
to nobody but his sister Mary and his few friends. 

Essays of Elia formed a great» contribution to English 
literature because they are tlie original thoughts, beauti- 
fully expressed, of a rare little man. And there we have 
the qualities of all good essays. The essay, the dictionary 
says, is “A literary form which deals with its subject from 
a somewhat limited and personal standpoint.” 

To put the whole thing in more specific terms, the process 
of writing an essay probably goes somewhat like this: 
You, let us assume, are traveling.through the West, and 
you pass through a place called the Garden of the Gods. 
You wonder why it was nanred that. It’s not your idea 
of a garden. It is samething grand, rugged, and desolate. 
You try to picture the gods from Olympus sitting around 
on the big buttes and hummocks, sipping mead and dis- 
cussing the general meanness of humanity and what should 
be done about it. You look at the magnificent, if forbidding 
country around this spot and you think how unworthy 
of its grandeur are the little creatures who stand and gape 
and wonder at the name.as you did. Man, you think, is as 
out of place in his dark glasses and sports clothes in this 
“garden” as a flea on a mink coat. Well, there you are. 

You go on, speculating about the West and why it is 
that it has never seemed to accept feeble little man, and 
you can imagine almost anything from there until you've 
worked out your ideas and written them down. Then, after 
seeing you've done a pretty good job, you think “what 
have I wrought?” And you say, “Why, it’s an essay. It ex- 
presses me.” 

Yes, it’s an essay because it expresses you. But is it a 
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written? Does it all hang together? Is it formal or informal 
in tone? Humorous or grave? Light or weighty? 

The first requisite of a good essay lies in the idea. In 
this case, you associate The Garden of the Gods with the 
rejection of man’s busy little efforts to tame anything so 
grand as the Western landscape. So far so good. Many 
new ideas may occur to you, all linked together around the 
central idea like satellites around the sun. If any of these 
satellite ideas tends to wander away from its center, throw 
it out, for probably it is only a comet — flashy perhaps but 
going nowhere. 

Everything you say must be related to your main ideas, 
which is why the essay has its limits. The more briefly and 


. brilliantly you marshal these ideas into sentences which 


are illuminated by the main idea, the better you will be 
as an essayist. ad 

The same holds true for the tone you take in the very 
beginning. If it is light and humorous, so be it. Don’t under 
any circumstances let that light go out. If it is satire, make 
your attack on folly searing. If it is formal, get your effects 
with elegance and dignity. But for goodness’ sake, don’t 
change your tone. There is simply no room for that. 

Now for style. Doubtless in the first writing of your origi- 
nal idea, you did not succeed perfectly. As you read it 
over, you may find that it sounds monotonous. Its tone is 
consistent, but you think that instead of blazing with light 
as your first idea did, filling every corner of your mind, it 
looks pretty feeble and flickering on paper. Perhaps the 
monotony arises from too many of the same kind of sen- 
tences — simple, compound, or complex. Perhaps the words 
you scratched for and finally put down are not good enough. 
You may have said too much, and the essay needs some 
judicious cutting and polishing. 

To help you in this final process, which will transform 
your nugget into a shining gold piece, you can turn to the 
great essayists — Addison, Steele, Hazlitt, Lamb, in English 
letters; Agnes Repplier, Frederick Lewis Allen, E. B. White, 
James Thurber, Robert Benchley, and Christopher Morley 
in American literature. Study them. Is their wit and warmth 
a matter of phrasing? Is it an unusual and individual choice 
of words? Is it a sparkling variety of sentences? Probably 
it is all of these, for such writers are masters of their craft. 
And the way you can climb up to their heights is to write 
essay after essay. That’s how they learned! 
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She Winks Both Eyes 


“yO, DON’T come any closer,” whis- 
\ pered my mother. “We don’t want 

you to get full of germs, too.” Her 
face had grown so thin and pallid in the 
sanitarium that she seemed to be a 
mere shadow there against her pillow. 
Her eyes had gone deeper into her 
head, as though retreating from the 
sharp volleys of ‘pain that had been 
thrown into her face again ana again, 
and her lips and cheeks had taken on 
an ashen transparency that seemed to 
let her soul shine through. She did 
shine there in the little white room; 
she shone with a warm rich light that 
filled the air around us all and made 
us seem small beside her. 

Stan, my stepdad, walked over to her 
side saying, “We'll forget the germs for 
a while, my dear. Is there anything we 
can bring you next Sunday? We'll have 
to go soon or we'll miss our ferry 
boat.” 

“No,” her voice was so weak it could 
hardly be called a voice at all. “Just 
bring yourselves. There will be plenty 
of time for other things when I am 
home again.” 

“Yes, you bet—you bet there'll be 
plenty of time.” Stan walked over to 
the windows and said with a forced 
lightness, “This is beautiful country this 
time of year. Do they ever bring you 
flowers from the gardens down here?” 

She did not have the strength to 
motion me away when I took her hand 
and boosted myself up on the bed 
beside her. “We sure miss you, mom. 
We sure do miss you. It’s going to be 
a lot of fun when you come home. You 
ought to see the garden now. The 
dahlias are as big as platters. We were 
going to bring some dahlias but de- 
cided that the sweet peas were prettier. 
Gee! It'll be fun when you come home!” 

She smiled and winked both eyes. 
That was our secret code. She winked 
both eyes when she meant yes and 
just one eye when she meant no. She 
said that I was trying to be clever when 
I made up the code, because I knew 
that it was hard for her to wink just 
one eye. 

So often we had used our code. I 
would ask, “Do you feel bright like 
the sunshine today, mom?” And she 
would turn away from the stove or sink 
and smilingly wink both eyes. Then 
with an impish twinkle I would ask, 
“I found out that you didn’t like me 
very well. Is that true, mom?” Then 
she would try to wink one eye and we 
would both break out laughing when 
she couldn’t quite do it. 

“You will be coming home pretty 
soon, wontcha, mom? Stan says that 
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if we just have the right kind of faith, 
you'll be home before we know it.” 

Mother looked over at Stan. They had 
always quietly disagreed on the ques- 
tion of faith, and I could sense a bit of 
trouble in her tone when she said, “The 
right kind of faith! Son, God does not 
ask you, ‘What is your faith?’ He asks 
you, ‘Do you have it?’ You remember 
that, Mal.” I nodded just as though 
I understood. 

Stan turned away from the windows 
and said apologetically, “Well, I didn’t 
mean to—you know—” Mother tried to 
laugh but it must have hurt her be- 
cause she coughed slightly; then whis- 
pered, “Yes, I know. It’s fine.” 

It was time to go so Stan kissed her 
on the forehead and I climbed down 
from the bed and started toward the 
door. Stan left quickly—almost ‘ too 

uickly to seem natural. I turned at 
the door remembering the password of 
our code. She was waiting for me to 
give it, so I touched my fingers to my 
lips and said, “Merry Minutes, Mom!” 
She winked both eyes. 

II 

The few weeks that I had not been 
able to go to the tuberculosis sanitarium 
to see Mother had been long and lonely. 
They were hungry weeks, for a visit 
with Mom was a spiritual meal and I 
needed that food desperately. Never- 
theless, that September Sunday when 
the navy yard called me to come to 
work, I reluctantly forfeited my trip. 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
finished my work and started out the 
door to punch the time clock in the 
hall. Behind me the telephone rang; 
then the manager called out, “It’s for 
you, kid.” I turned and walked over to 
the phone. 

“Hello,” I answered. 

“Hello, son. This is Stan.” 

I was surprised, not only because he 
had never called me at the office be- 
fore, but also, I had not expected him 
home until much later in the evening. 
“Oh, hello, Stan. How's Mom?” I 
asked. 
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“Uh—well—you’d better come home 
right away, son.” 

“Yeah, sure. What's the matter?” 

“Never mind now. Just come on 
home.” Stan hung up. 

I knew! I knew! I knew! Out the 
navy gate, up the street I ran. My 
heart was pounding hard ‘rom the pace 
I was: trying to keep. “It’s Mom! It’s 
Mom! Oh, God! Please make it all 
right! Please—please make it all right!” 

It was over thirty minutes later that 
I jumped up the front porch steps of 


‘ our little brown house and swung open 


the front door. Stan was sitting with 
his head in his hands. He looked up 
and his blue red-rimmed eyes seemed 
to look right through me. I blurted out, 
“Stan, is it—a—is——?” 

“Xou guessed it, son. Your mother 
isn’t with us any more.” His half-closed 
eyes filled up with tears and he turned 
his head away; then he laid his head 
back into his palms and rocked with 
the noiseless sobs of heart-wounded 
men. I stepped back out the door and 
walked around to the woodshed. Then, 
sitting down on the chopping block I 
cried, too—deep, deep sobs from the 
places down inside me that no tears 
had ever come from before. 

It wasn’t true; it wasn’t true—not my 
Mom! It was just last Sunday. I saw 
her! I talked to her! I would wait and 
see. It would be all right next Sunday. 

But, no! Stan was crying and I was 
crying and I knew there was no re- 
turning. But it wasn’t fair! 

The times I had seen her flashed up 
to me: Her face throwing out its warm 
welcome through the open kitchen 
windows as I came running up the 
tree-lined alleyway; her earth-smudged 
hands bending the rose vines over a 
whitewashed trellis; her delighted 
laughter over the antics of Stan’s dog 
around. the Christmas tree. 

Often—so very often—I still see her, 
standing in front of the fireplace with 
a vase of her favorite roses in her hands. 
I start to leave and just before I close 
the door behind me she turns with a 
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smile and waits for the password. I 
touch my fingers to my lips and mur- 
mur, “Merry Minutes, Mom!” And she 
winks both eyes. 
Mal Boyd, 18 
North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Mary McKenna 


The above autobiographical sketch 
won Second Prize in the 1946 annual 
Scholastic Awards. Mal Boyd, its au- 
thor, was also awarded a four-year 
scholarship to the University of 
Pittsburgh, in the department of 
Creative Writing because he showed 
promise of being able to succeed in 
his chosen career. 

The sketch records a tragic and 
critical moment in a boy’s life. The 
subject itself appeals to the reader’s 
emotions, and the appeal is height- 
ened by Mal’s treatment. The visitors’ 
pretense, Which is gallantly sup- 
ported by the patient, that she will 
soon be home, is brought out through 
the naturally worded, but strained 
dialogue. 

In the second episode, the ex- 
pected death strikes, yet it is, as al- 
ways a shock. The boy’s reaction is 
that life has been unfair. Is this a 
natural one? The stepfather and the 
boy are drawn together, but the boy 
goes outdoors to hide his grief. What 
might that indicate about the rela- 
tionship between the man and the 
boy? Why, in his recollections of his 
mother, does he always see her with 
flowers in her hand? 


A Wicked Idea 


Northwest of Greenland, bordering 
on: the icy ocean, is Ellesmere Island. 
Here in the frigid blue beyond the 
Challenger Mountains, lies Ultima 
Thule, the home of the boreal bears. 

Now the bears were a mighty folk. 
They were proud of being bears, and 
they were proud they lived in Ultima 
Thule, for this made them Nordics like 
the Germans and Eskimos. Their 
leader's name was Buzu; he was chief 
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of the boreal bears of Ultima Thule; 
he also-owned all the fishing holes from 
which the bears got their food. For a 
thousand years the bears had lived 
under the reign of the Buzus and 
were happy. 

One day a stranger came to Thule, 
a very ancient woman, wrinkled and 
thrawn, with a great bundle upon her 
back. How she got there we'll never 
know. Samehow she had crossed the 
Greenland Glacier, swum the Baffin 
Sea, and stumbled, frozen to the hips, 
over the Challenger Mountains. 

“Tell us, you ugly old biddy,” com- 
manded Buzu when the bears had 
gathered around her, “what have you 
brought for us in that bundle?” 

“I have brought, Worship, a benefit 
for all the bears of Thule. It-is an atomic 
heat generator; when it is turned on 
it will warm this polar void. The ice, 
of course, will melt, and Worship’s 
subjects shall depend no more on his 
fishing holes. The bears of Thule shall 
be free!” 

The effect of these words was like 
a small explosion. “What!” cried Buzu, 
“The ice melt? No fishing holes? 
Free?!!” 





“What! Free? The ice melt? No fish- 
ing holes?” cried the bears. 

“What a wicked idea,” said Buzu. 

“Wicked, wicked,” shouted the bears. 

“It would be monstrous!” cried Buzu. 

“Unbearable!” shouted the bears. 

“But Worship,” pleaded the ancient 
woman, “I——” 
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“Shut up, witch,” roared Buzu. 
“Enough of your hellbroth.” 

There was great excitement in the 
ranks of the bears. Everyone had some- 
thing to say. “Did ever you see anyone 
so ugly?” whispered one portly seer 
with wens 4ll over his forehead and 
blains on his nose. 

“She comes in bloodline from the 
hagged things,” declared a fisherman. 

“She must be Jewish,” piped Buzu’s 
wife. “I’ve never seen a Jew, but Buza 
says they’re dreadful mean to children.” 

“Don’t let the children come near 
her,” screamed several mothers. “She'll 
chew on them or flense their skins, 
or something.” 

“She’s a goblin!” everyone cried. 

“Well now! If that’s so,” declared 
Buzu, “we must get rid of her.” 

So they dug a vast pit in the ground 
and into it flung the old hag along 
with her infernal heat machine. Then 
they covered her up with some ice 
boulders, the each of which weighed a 
few tons. Naturally she was crushed to 
death. 

“That's that,” said the bears. 

. “Now we can breathe easy,” de- 
clared Buzu. “Incidentally, I'm raising 
the price of fish to two dollars a pound. 
Benjamin Bobrow, 17 
Bronx H. S. of Science, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Rachel Povereny 


In contrast to the tragic note struck 
by Mal Boyd, “A Wicked Idea” pre- 
sents a light-hearted satire. Ever 
since it came into the Scholastic 
Awards last spring, where it won an 
Essay prize, some of the editors have 
remembered it with delight, and have 
quoted it, saying “I feel all hagged 
and thrawn today,” and so on. The 
charm of the essay lies nat only in 
its originality, which is striking, but 
also in its remarkable choice of 
words. Almost all are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, but it’s a safe bet that you 
will decide that Benjamin Bobrow 
invented thrawn, blains, and flense. 
Try them on a big dictionary, and 
see, 

Why is this a satire? What words 
or phrases of Benjamin’s indicate 
this? Whom could you compare Buzu 
with? Why is the ending particularly 
good? 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 


= 


best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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CAN YOU READ? 


O YOU get the facts of a story clearly 
and accurately fixed in your mind 
the first time you read itP 
Test yourself on this newspaper story. 
Before you read the story, think for a 
minute about the reporter who wrote 
it. He had to learn the facts in the 
case by asking questions of eyewit- 
nesses. He had to rush his story to the 
“newspaper. He had to get the answers 
right the first time he was told. 
* Read the story once at your usual 
reading speed. Cover the story with a 
sheet of paper so you won't be tempted 
to look back at it, and write down the 
answers to the questions which follow it. 


THE STORY 


A ten-month-old German shepherd 
dog which arrived recently in Brooklyn 
from France went berserk yesterday 
‘morning, biting his owner, another man, 
and an unidentified boy. . . . 

The owner of the dog, Edward R. 
Bell, twenty-five, of Brooklyn, who had 
served seven years with the United 
States Navy in the Pacific, said he re- 
ceived the dog as a gift from a former 
American soldier who brought the dog 


from Europe. Mr. Bell, a carpenter, 
lugubriously recounted that the dog 
had been well treated and was a favorite 
of his two brothers, James, fifteen, and 
William, thirteen, who are students at 
P.S. 118, Brooklyn. They had named 
the dog Duke. 

Mr. Bell had planned a fishing party 
for yesterday at Sheepshead Bay, which 
included the brothers, some other 
friends, and Duke. The party was to 
assemble in the park. The Bell brothers 
and the dog were waiting in the park 
at 10:15 a.m. when Arthur Porter, one 
of the members of the fishing expedi- 
tion, arrived. 

Without warning Duke attacked Mr. 
Porter, ripping his clothes and biting 
him on the right arm, the right wrist 
and right leg. Mr. Bell, noticing that 
the dog was frothing at the mouth, 
hurried to his friend’s assistance. Duke 
released Mr. Porter and leaped on 
James, ripping his clothes. Mr. Bell 
wrestled his dog to the grass. In the 
tussle on the grass Mr. Bell was bitten 
five times on the arm, eye, hip and leg. 

Duke struck several times at his 
master’s throat, before Mr. Bell let him 
loose. Then the dog began his mad run 
through the park where 25 children 
were playing. Many children climbed 
trees, mothers scooped children into 
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ANNOUNCING 


Twenty boys and girls were chosen to 
introduce the following celebrities at 
the annual dinner of the Academy of 
Arts and-Sciences. However, in making 
out the list the secretary omitted the 
first names and any mention of what 
each was famous for. Can you supply 
them? (ex. Edwin Arlington Robinson, 


poet) 


1. —— Teasdale, — 9. — Beerbohm, — 
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SEEING PEOPLE OFF 


Here is an opportunity to test your 
memory and your critical judgment of 
an essay. Some plain facts (both true 
and false) have been selected, and there 
are also teasers to whet your skill at 
“writing analysis.” However, before at- 
tempting this we suggest you reread 
“How Easy Is an Essay?” 


Guide: 
A. Underline correct statements 
marked: (a) (b), etc. 
B. Choose best word where choice 
is given and insert in blank —. 


A. 1. Beerbohm’s style is: (a) simple; 
(b) complex; (c) diffuse. 

2. He uses words which are: (a) for- 
eign; (b) literary and obscure; (c) easy 
to understand. 

8. The story is about himself at a train 
because: (a) he is curious; (b) his friend 
would think it odd if he didn’t come; 
(c) he was going on a journey, too. 

4. This idea is: (a) natural; (b) wild; 
(c) silly. 

B. The right word is important in a fine 
essay. Which did Mr. Beerbohm select? 

1. Always — friends implore us (a) de- 
parting; (b) arriving; (c) merry. 

2. On a—morning of last week (a) 
bright; (b) bleak; (c) snowy. 

3. Another pause was broken by one of 
us with a fit of —(a) laughter; (b) hys- 
terics; (c) coughing. 

4. His costume was a model of rich and 
— moderation (a) flashy; (b) sombre; (c) 
tasteless. 

5. You mean you—at concerts? (a) 
sing; (b) recite; (c) pass out programs. 
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their arms, and during the general 
melee, the unidentified boy was bitten. 
When Edward Fox, a fireman, heard 
what was causing the commotion, he 
entered the park carrying. several ball 
bats, which he passed out to other men 
who wished to join the chase. Duke re- 
turned to the tree in which James had 
taken refuge. The boy’s pleading voice, 
“Duke, calm down; calm down,” seemed 
to pacify the dog long enough for Patrol- 
man Olsen to take careful aim with his 
revolver before shooting twice. 


THE QUESTIONS 


1. What was the dog’s name? 

2. What breed was he? 

8. How old was he? . 

4. Who gave the dog to Mr. Bell? 

5. In which branch of the service 
did Mr. Bell serve during the war? 

6. How many Bell brothers are men- 
tioned in the story? 

7. Whom did the dog attack first? 

8. What did his master notice about 
the dog’s appearance as he attacked? 

9. Name three places in which the 
dog bit Mr. Bell. ~- 

10. What weapons did the men who 
chased the dogs carry? 

If you had 10 correct answers you 
qualify as a cub reporter. If you missed 
2 you did very well. If you missed more 
than 4, you read in your sleep. 
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Word-of-the-Month Club 


News 


October starts a new chapter in your 
Word-of-the-Month notebook. Before 
you start building on this new word, 
(Vocabulary’s the key to success, re- 
member?) your rnonitor or teacher will 
post the box score for September on 
the bulletin board. If you’d like to see a 
new face every month, why not elect 
another monitor for October? 

For the next four weeks, the Word-of- 
the-Month Club’s choice is IMPERIAL- 
ISM. You needn’t strike an attitude for 
or against it. It’s just a good, timely 
word to break down and build upon. 
The first step is the Anagram. From the 
letters in IMPERIALISM, list as many 
new words as you can make. To begin 
with, you can see imp, peril, real, 
miasma. (There is only one a in im- 
perialism, but it’s permissible to use. 
any of the letters more than once.) That 
last word was just to give you an idea 
of what you can do if you use your head. 
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Constance and Wesley Mueller, undersea explorer 
photographers (and X-octo fans from ‘way back!) 
snapped this picture of themselves with two of their 
special fish friends who follow them from reef to reef 
along the ocean floor! (Yes! That is a shark!) 


THEY EXPLORE THE OCEAN FLOOR 


...and find a hundred uses for X-acto 


HHERE’S never 4 dull moment in the sea- 

going life of the Muellers. They run their 
own 40-foot cruiser, do their own diving, take 
their own photographs, and coax the “monsters” 
of the deep to pose for them. 

In their laboratory, in designing and repair- 
ing their equipment, in preparing their photo- 
graphs for publication, they “encounter a hun- 
dred jobs requiring implements for delicate as 
well as heavy cutting.” And that’s a hundred 
jobs for X-acto! In fact, say these exacting 
scientists, “X-acto Knives have now replaced a 


It’s Got Everything? No. 85 X-acto Tool Chest 
—3 all-metal knives; full assortment of blades; 
saw; sander; stripper; planer; drills and hold- 
grt complete in wooden chests, 


nondescript group of tools we formerly used, 
because we found them stronger, safer, keener.” 


13 Blade Shapes Quickly Interchangeable! 
Landlubbers, too, find X-acto Knives do their 
hobby and business cutting jobs, quicker, better 
and easier. With 3 all-metal handle styles (No 
more substitute plastics!) and 13 different blade 
shapes, X-acto is always scalpel-sharp, always 
ready. Amateurs or experts . . . whittlers, model 
builders, sculptors in paper, wood or plastics... 
choose X-acto for fun and best results. 


KNIVES &TOOLS OR) 


At hardware, hobby and gift shops. 


3 
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ALL METAL 

X-acto No. 2 Solid 

Duralumioum 

Knife. .. 50c 

With 5 assorted blades, 
+ Other X-acto 


X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Handi- 
craft Tools, Ltd., Har- 
mant Bidg., Toronto 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. O8. 
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HOME SWEET HOMICIDE (20th 
Mi Century Fox. Produced by Louis 

Lighton. Directed by Lloyd 

Bacon). 4 


Home Sweet Homicide is based on 
one of Craig Rice’s most popular “who- 
dunits.” This time the mystery is solved 
by three teen-agers whose mother is an 
author of detective yarns. 

Lynn Bari is Marian Carstairs, the 
author-mother.. Her bright offspring are 
played by Peggy Ann Garner (A Tree 





“*Teps, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-s0 


Grows in Brooklyn), Connie Marshall 
(Sentimental Journey), and Dean 


























“IT'S AN EMERGENCY, DOCTOR!” 
Soon telephones will take to the 
highways and byways of our coun- 
try. We already have plans for pro- 
viding automobiles, trucks and buses 
with radio-telephone service. 


AT SEA A fishing crew, 
sighting a school of had- 
dock, telephones its po- 
sition. Nowadays, many 
ships—both large and 
small — have radio-tele- 
phones on which they 
can call any telephone 
ashore. 


RHOMBICS The Greek way of 
saying ‘‘diamond-shaped.”’ 
That’s what we call these di- 
rective antennae which send 
and receive telephone calls 
across the'seas. So others can’t 
listen in, special machines make 
your voice sound “scrambled” 
to every one except the person 


® Your Telephone Company is always looking for ways to make your 
telephone more useful to you and your family. Radio-telephony is just one 
of our developments that is helping us do it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Stockwell (The Green Years). These 
up-and-coming young troupers are quite 
convincing as bright brats who know 
more about homicide than “hooky” and 
more about blackmail than “bobby sox.” 

The reason this genial take-off on the 
conventional murder mystery comes off 
with such spirit may be that the story 
is admittedly taken from the exploits of 
Craig Rice’s own children. 

As the film starts, the Carstairs house 
hold appears to be pretty much like 
any other on your block. But it develops 
that the Carstairs children cook, clean, 
and run the whole house while Mom 
sits upstairs and grinds out the adven- 
tures of Detective Bill Smith to “keep 
the wolf away from the door.” The ef- 
ficiency of Dinah, April, and Archie 
Carstairs might annoy you considerably, 
except that each has perfected a for- 
mula for proving it’s not his turn to 
empty the garbage. Which proves that 
they are, after all, like kids you know. 

When a real murder takes place in 
the Carstairs’ back yard, it’s high 
comedy to watch their efficiency turn 
to dealing with “clues” and “motives” 
that baffle the local police force. Their 
object in crime-solving is to build up 
so much publicity for their mother that 
her next book will sell as many copies 
as Forever Amber. 

Running unobtrusively alongside its 
murders, Home Sweet Homicide offers 
a bit of romance for diversion. It turns 


’ up in the guise of Randolph Scott—tall, 


drawling darling of countless westerns 
Scott is very pleasant as a real-life 
sleuth, named Bill Smith, whom Mrs. 
Carstairs decides she likes better than 
her make-believe hero. 

Clues and suspense in Home Sweet 
Honiicide are handled with more care 
and logic than is usual in straight-style 
mysteries. Good fun for all the family. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “Notorious. “““Henry V 
“v~eThe Searching Wind. “The Stranger. 
Comedy: “““Caesar and Cleopatra. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire. ““Claudia and 


David. “Our Hearts Were Growing Up. 
Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 
Western: ““Canyon Passage. ““Smoky. 
Musical: “Blue Skies. “Night and Day 





The Carstairs clan at work in Home 


Sweet Homicide, a comedy-mystery. | 
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Shatterproof Floodlight 


Teen-age baseball enthusiasts re- 
cently had a field day trying to shatter 
a new kind of window in a floodlight. 
But even their most powerful balls 
didn’t leave a dent in the shatterproof 
floodlight. A battery of 1245 such lights 
has been installed in the Yankee Sta- 
dium. So, Yankee pitchers may heave 
away and Yankee batters may hit ‘em 
hard, but the Yankee Hoodlights will 
still shine serene. 


Burbank in the Kitchen 


We've heard of crossing peaches and 
apricots to produce the nectarine. And 
we wouldn’t be surprised to find some- 


-one crossing beans and corn to simplify 


succotash. But we were taken aback 
to hear that an ironing board has been 
crossed with a stepladder! The crossed 
legs of the ironing board pivot in the 
center so that they may be adjusted as 
a step ladder. Cross bars on each pair 
of legs form the steps for the ladder. 
The ironing board itself becomes the 
support to hold the ladder upright. 

Although the idea sounds good on 
paper and may be even better in prac- 
tice, we can’t help feeling that it could 
lead to all sorts of confusions in the 
housewife’s mind. For instance, by the 
time she got all the legs straightened 
out and pivoted into the right position, 
either for ironing or painting the kitchen 
wall, she might very well take a paint 
brush to Pop’s shirt or the iron to the 
paint pot. Ah, Luther, potatoes were 
never like this! 


Burglar Button 


Since light is the burglar’s worst 
enemy, same postwar houses will be 
equipped with bedside control of all 
house lights. At the sound of prowlers, 
Dad can push a button at his bedside 
and the whole house will be flooded 
with light. Fine for burglars, but bound 
to be upsetting to those members of 
the family who depend on a midnight 
raid of the icebox for excitement. 


Flowers Into Food 


Miss Martha Gibbon of Washington, 
D. C., was undergoing an operation re- 
cently. When Martha heard that her 
fellow employees were planning to send 
her a large “recovery bouquet,” she re- 
_— that the $10.26 which her 

iends had collected to buy flowers be 
turned over to the Famine Em 
Campaign. “Food to keep the hungry 
alive is more important than flowers for 
the sick,” she said. 








The case of the obliging scarecrow! 


This very obliging scarecrow made 
one person with a camera mighty 
happy— 

For it proved once again that 
bright, interesting picture subjects 
are all around you. 

Be on the lookout for picture pos- 
sibilities in familiar, everyday sur- 


roundings. It may be a beautiful - 


landscape less than a mile from your 
door, or some unusual “prop” such 
as the scarecrow in this picture. 

When you find an interesting pic- 
ture subject, be sure of getting it. Use 
“‘wide-latitude” Ansco film. For pic- 
ture taking is really a cinch when 
you rely on Ansco film. 

Even if you make small errors in 
adjusting the lens diaphragm or 
shutter speed of your camera, you 
still get good pictures with Ansco! 

Don’t think for a minute that you 
have to be an expert to get good 
snapshots. Just remember, always 


load your camera with the “‘wide- 
latitude” film—Ansco film. 

Ask for a roll by name, today. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


ASK FOR 








Ansco 


FILM © CAMERAS- 
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BOY dates 


| IRLS — you love ’em! They're the 
if cream on your blueberries, the 
sauce on your steak. Not that 
you'd want them to know! You're 
a guy who wears his hair short-and 
his trousers long—and a bit of a 
swagger to suggest you're a Mr. 
Hard-to-Impress. 

But that’s all politics. Underneath, 
you're a sucker for a gingham dress 
and a blue hair ribbon, and you don't 
want to pull any boners in that 
league. Sometimes you're confused 
as to correct tactics. When Maggie 
has a guest, are you responsible for 
taking out both gals? Can you invite 
Jean, who lives twelve miles away, 
to a dance, if you have no car? And, 
at a party, is it all right to ask Cyn- 
thia to dance when she’s talking to 
six other girls? 

You want to keep the sauce on 
your steak and the dates coming 
your way. What are the answers? 


Q. If you know a girl has a house 
guest, can you ask her for a date with- 
out getting a date for her guest? 


A. If Maggie has a guest, her first 
responsibility is as a hostess. No matter 
how desperately you want to see her, 
you'll have to make the best of an 
evening with the boys unless you want 
to date both girls yourself. If you can 
line up one of your buddies to escort 
the guest, that’s better politics. For 
no matter how willing you may be to 
play Casanova to two girls, the second 
girl may feel as if she were barging in 
on your date. 

Perhaps Maggie knows a boy she'd 
like to invite to meet her friend. In 
that case you can work out plans to- 
gether. 


Q. When a girl goe. out with a girl 
friend and the friend’s date, should 
the boy pay the way of both girls? 


A. Under most circumstances he 
should. But the extra girl shouldn’t go 
along unless the boy invites her. There 
are many occasions when it is appro- 
priate for a boy to do this. 

If Tim steps in to take Martha to 
the movies and finds that Barbie is vis- 
iting Martha, it would be slick of him 
to invite both girls to the movies. But 
if Tim doesn’t have enough cash to 
squire two girls around, he might sug- 
gest all three of them stay home and 





« listen to records. Tim should not in- 


vite Barbie to come along and then ex- 
pect_her to pay her own way. 

If Barbie, on her way to a basketball 
game, should meet Tim and Martha, 
also on the way to the game, she might 
accompany them, but in this case she 
should expect to pay her own way. Tim 
may volunteer to buy her ticket, if he 
likes, but he isn’t obligated to do so. 


Q. When transportation is difficult, 
should the boy still call for the girl 
and see her home? 


A. No rule is a good rule when it 
stops making good sense. A boy should 
call for a girl and take her home, when- 
ever possible. But there may be excep- 
tions. 

You may live several miles away 
from town and have no car of your 
own. If a number of your friends were 
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going to a school party, it would be 
okay for you to ask your friends to pick 
up your date and escort her to the party. 
You could meet her there. A similar ar- 
rangement could be worked for getting 
the girl home. But be sure that you 
make the arrangements. 

If it’s the girl who lives at an in- 
convenient distance, you'd better not 
invite her out unless.you can solve the 
transportation problem. A little soft 
soap in your big brother’s direction 
might encourage him to volunteer taxi 
services on special occasions. Or the 
girl’s older brother (or father) might 
help out. However, you can’t count on 
her family’s aid unless she volunteers 
such a suggestion. Again, if a girl lives 
in a neighboring town, you might sug- 
gest she come to your school on the 
bus. In that case, you should meet her 
at the bus stop — on time. 

Calling for a girl and taking her 
home are two gentlemanly customs 
that shouldn’t be overlooked. If your 
situation requires a revision of the ac- 
cepted rules, then revise. Be practical, 
but be considerate. 


Q. Is it okay for a boy to date his 
friend's girl friend? 


A. You'll never know until you try — 
and then you may wish you hadn't! 
The answer here depends upon the 
three individuals concerned — and 
upon their concerns for one another: 
If you value highly your friendship 
with the other boy, then you'd better 
talk it over with him first. If you barge 
ahead, believing that “all’s fair in love,” 
you may be starting a war! 


Q. Is it all right to ask a girl to 
dance if she is talking with some other 
girls? 


A. Of course. However, if Peg is 
talking with only one girl, why not 
round up one of your buddies to invite 
the second girl to dance before you 
approach Peg? No girl likes to be left 
standing alone on the sidelines of a 
dance floor. Although you are not re- 
quired to rescue every stranded female 
in sight, you shouldn’t create an awk- 
ward situation. 


If you have questions, similar to these, 
which you’d like answered on this page, 
send them to Gay Head, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Please do not ask for answers 
by letter, nor enclose postage stamps. 
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~_. that’s right 


You can win Awards — 
70 different fields. 


HOSE who are tops in sports get 

letters. 

Those who are high in marks get 
honors. To those who show ability 
in writing, painting, drawing, shop 
work, music, or photography, Scho- 
lastic Magazines and co-sponsors 
again offer Scholastic Awards and 
regional and national recognition. 

Run your finger down the col- 
umn. Do you take instruction in 
any of these 70 skills? Do you like 
to do any of these things? Do your 
teachers praise your work? Do 
your friends and parents think you 
show talent? Then plan now to 
submit some of your best work to 
Scholastic Awards judges. 

Work you do up to the Feb- 
ruary, 1947, deadlines is eligible. 
Separate awards for junior and 
senior high schoo! students. 


The Scholastic Awards Program: 
1. Assures that your work will be 
considered by competent judges. 
2. Offers hundreds of regional and 
national honors. 
3. Gives certificates of merit, cash 
prizes, scholarships. 
4. Paves the way to recognition of 
potential talent. 


For full information see the five 
Scholastic Awards Rules Books (see 
below). They answer all your ques- 
tions. Ask your teacher or librarian 
to let you see the Rules Books 
which tell: Who is eligible. What is 
eligible. Where to send your en- 
tries. Prizes. Deadlines. 

if you can’t locate the Rules 
Book you want, clip, mark and 
mail this request form: 


Scholastic Awards 

220 East 42nd St. 

‘New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me the following Rules Books: 
oneness OU 

Industrial Arts (shop work) 
——. Music 

——.. Photography 

—___.. Writing and Journalism 
NAME 
ADDRESS 














Street 
City 
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ART 
PICTORIAL 


- Oll painting 

. Finger painting’ 

. Water color and tempera® 

. Crayon, charcoal, chalk and pastels’ 
Drawing ink, black* 

. Drawing ink, colored 

- Pictorial interpretation of Preservation of 
Wild Lite (any medium) — The Art Directors Club 
of New York 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


8. Cartoons® ‘ 

9. Pencil drawing’ 

10. Linoleum block printing‘ 
11. Prints 
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DESIGN 


12. General design on any material 
13. Costume design 


COMMERCIAL ART 


14. Pashion illustration 
15. Posters and advertising art® ° 


THREE DIMENSIONAL 


16. Sculpture 
17. Ceramics 


CRAFTS 


18. Textile decoration’ 
19. Handcraft 


SPONSORS 


‘The Binney and Smith Co. 

"The American Crayon Co. 
“Higgins Ink Co. 

‘C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
"American Lead Pencil Co. 
"Planters Nut and Chocolate Co. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES 


2-8, 11-14, 19, Strathmore Paper Co.; 1-14, 
and 19, American Lead Pencil Co.; 5, 6, C. How- 
ard Hunt Pen Co. 


SPECIAL ART AWARDS 


Ingersoll Art Awards ($100 each) for 12 
paintings which will appear on the | 
Art Calendar; honorable mentions ($25 each) te 
one entry from each state, D.C., Canada. 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The George H. Clapp Award ($50) for best 
portrayal of school life. 

Collier's Awards ($100 each) for at leas? 
eight paintings to be reproduced in Collier's 
Magazine. 

Martin B. Leisser Award ($30) for keenest 
observation of environment, customs, and man- 
ners. 

Brotherhood Award ($50) for best expression 
of this ideal in any medium. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
woop! 


+ carving 
. furniture making 
. pattern making 


METALS 


<<< 
on 


copper 

brass 

. aluminum’ 

. hand tools (bar stock) 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING ® #@ 


D 1. working drawings 
D 2. machines and machine parts 
D 3. architectural drawing 


PRINTING 


P 1. single impression letter press 
P 2. letter press, two or more colors 
P 3. posters 


MODEL BUILDING 


1 
S. tT ii dal, 





SPONSORS 


‘Delta Manufacturing Division, 
Manufacturing Co. 

*Aluminum Company of America 

"Park Instrument Co. 

‘X-Acto Co. 

Supplementary Awards: 
"Higgins Ink Co. 
°C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
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CREATIVE MUSIC 


1. Song 

2. Plano solo 

3. Composition for one instrument with or 
without plano 

4. Part-song with piano accompaniment 

5. Part-song without plano accompaniment 

6. Composition for not more than six instru 
ments. 

7. School song 

8. Composition for band 

9. Composition for orchestro 
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Here’s real recognition for your art talent —a money award 
AND a place in the Ingersoll Calendar which goes to 


300,000 important walls in the U.S.A.? 


300,000 schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs all over the nation. Inger- 
soll calendars are treasured by recipients, are often cut apart so that 
the individual paintings may be framed. 


U. S. TIME, one of the leading manufacturers of watches and clocks 
(Ingersoll, Kelton and Saga), sponsors this Scholastic Awards 
competition to encourage artistic talent among high school stu- 
dents. Here are the important facts: 


1. Students from the 7th through the 
12th grades are eligible. 


2. You may work in oils, water color, 
tempera, crayon, chalk, pastels, or col- 
ored drawing ink. 


3. Your work will be shown in the na- 
tionally famous Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and judged by internationally famous 


art critics. 
4 


4. There are 12 $100 prizes. Also Hon- 
orable Mention prizes of $25 to one 
entry from each of the 48 states, and the 
District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


5. Contest closes March 23, 1947. 


READ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET 


Ingersoll prizes are part of Scholastic 
Awards — so the same.rules apply. 


Sngensott —the most famous name in time 





THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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BLACK LIGHT... 


ANY of those dreamy ‘moonlight 

scenes you see in Hollywood ‘movies 

are filmed in broad daylight. How? 
With black light. 

Black light sounds like a gag, but it 
isn’t. Light, which scientists call radiant 
energy, is all around you, whether you're 
in a blacked-out room or in the blazing 
sun. It’s all a matter of wavelength. Try 
to imagine the radiant energy scale, or 
spectrum, as being an extra-long piano 
keyboard. At one end of the keyboard 
(see pictogram), mysterious cosmic rays, 
with the shortest of all wavelengths, 
span several octaves. At either end are 
the octaves covered by long radio 
waves, which have the longest wave- 
lengths of all. 

About the middle of the keyboard is 
a quarter of an octave taken up by vis- 
ible rays, or white light as we see it in 
sunlight or in a reading lamp. When 
passed through a glass prism, visible 
rays break up into the colors of the 
rainbow, according to their wavelengths 
(blue colors have shorter wavelengths, 
red longer). The red visible rays are 
close to the octave taken up by invisible, 
infra-red rays, called “black light.” Sci- 
entists are now playing on the octave of 
the infra-reds. 

Today, trucks dripping with freshly- 
sprayed paint pass under a battery of 


Diagram shows radiant energy spec- 
trum like piano keyboard. Shortest 
wavelengths are those of cosmic 
rays. Longest are long radio waves. 


New Tool of Science 


infra-red bulbs. They are dried in four 
minutes. These bulbs produce maximum 
heat with minimum light. Ordinary 
heating first heats the outer surface of 
an object, then slowly works its way fo 
the core of the object. A newly-painted 
surface, for instance, gets a skin on the 
outside but stays wet inside quite a 
long time. Infra-red, or radiant, heat 
goes right to the core of the object and 
heats every part of it at the same time. 


Start Engines in Cold Weather 


The longer it takes to dehydrate 
food, the more vitamins and flavors are 
lost. So ovens lined with infra-red lamps 
now dry out carrots, potatoes, and pork 
in five to thirty minutes. 

To keep bus engines warm between 
trips in cold weather, some transport 
companies drive their buses over pits in 
which are infra-red lamps. In the future, 
Dad will be able to warm up his car 
engine with an infra-red lamp. 

Infra-red lamps which automatically 
turn on when the weather gets cold 
keep orchards from freezing. Black light 
also kills weevils in grain-packaging 
plants. 

Many doctors use radiant heat to treat 
some forms of arthritis and to replace 
electric heating pads. Because black 
light penetrates deeply into the human 
body, infra-red filter photos enable doc- 
tors to observe tissue as it heals. 

Since it is invisible, black light also 
helps to guard factories. Any burglar 
who crosses the black light beams sur- 
















SINCE 1880 


compete in any of these fields: 


°° Sa sp 


nthe HIGCGIN 


sponsored for 18 consdcutive years by t 


Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may be entered to 
1. FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS. 
2. FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS. 


3. CARTOONING. 


4. MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


A nearby department store sponsor, perhaps in your city, exhibits entries and awards addi- 
tional prizes. e Ask your art teacher or write to Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Good luck to you! 





RSHIPS 
S SCHOLASTIC 
: AWARDS 


makers of Higgins American Drawing Inks 


HIGGINS 
INA COLIN. 
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infra-red rays, which then ring an alarm. 

By photographing light (or heat) 
from stars and planets, astrenomers can 
tell what elements are present in them, 
and whether there could be life on them. 
Astronomers take these photographs in 
daylight with an infra-red spectroscope. 

Photography , with infra-red film 
makes grass and leaves appear white. 
(ther objects are dark, even if they are 
painted green. So photo-reconnaissance 
planes can detect camouflaged gun em- 
placements, even at night. 


Tap-Proof, Static-Proof Telephone 


During the war, the Germans, Jap- 
anese, and Americans developed a front 
line infra-red telephone. This telephone 
changes the vibrations of spoken words 
into electrical impulses, like any ordi- 
nary telephone. But these impulses then 
modulate beams of infra-red light. In- 
visible to human eyes, the beams throb 
through the air even in a haze and can 
be picked up by an infra-red receiver 
that may be 10 miles away. The receiv- 
er changes the infra-red beams back 
into voice frequencies. This “talking 
lamp” cannot be tapped like. a tele- 
phone or jammed like a radio and is not 
troubled by static. It will be of use to 
ships and planes whose radios are dis- 
turbed by weather, and will pinch-hit 
for storm-wrecked telephone lines. 

Black light scanned Pacific island 
beaches before our troops invaded them. 
During the war Yank snipers picked off 
hidden Japs in total darkness. The land- 
ing crafts and snipers’ rifles were 
equipped with Snooperscopes — a lamp 
that emits invisible infra-red rays, and 
an infra-red telescope. The black light 
strikes objects in front of it and, in the 
form of an outline of the object, bounces 
back to the telescope’s lens. There the 
invisible reflected infra-red outline is 
focused on a special screen, knocking 
negatively-charged electrons from the 
screen. The electrons rush to a plus- 
charged second screen which is covered 
with a substance that glows when elec- 
trons hit it. On the second screen ap- 
pears a visible greenish outline of the 
invisible infra-red outline. 


Weapon Against Cancer 


Latest and most amazing infra-red de- 
vice is the bolometer. It picks up the 
infra-red rays which every object emits 
when warm, and transforms these heat 
rays into a visible picture, Doctors be- 
lieve cancer cells give off a specific de- 
gree of heat, so the bolometer may 
help discover and control cancer. Also, 
the bolometer can warn you if some 
part of your house is about to burst into 
flame. For on a bolometer picture of 
your home, any spot where heat is 
escaping shows up whiter than the rest 
of the house. — Nancy GENET 





Your idea may win a prize AA 
in GENERAL DESIGN 


or FINGER PAINTING 


PRIZE DESIGN 


Colorful swirling desi 
for silk dress fabric, ina 
quately reproduced in 
black and white. Lines 
were made with Artista 
Water Color of various 
rich hues, and the shad- 
ows rubbed in with col- 
ored chalk. 


You have nothing to lose and vote tay to gain 
by entering the Scholastic Awa Contest. 
you win—and you have as much chance as ae 
one—you not only bring honor to yourself and 
your school, it may have an important effect on 
your future career. 


$225 CASH PRIZES FOR GENERAL DESIGN 
$75 CASH PRIZES FOR FINGER PAINTING 


Ask your teacher, or write Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., for the Awards Rules 
booklet. 


For creating decorative designs for textiles, wall 
and gift wrapping papers, oil cloth, floor cover- 
ings, plastics, tiles mm other materials, you will 
find inspiration in Artista Tempera, Water Colors, 
and Powder Paint; Crayola, Perma, Besco and 
Pos-ter-Art Crayons; and Shaw Finger Paint. 
Send today for FREE Booklet “S.A.,” a helpful 
guide in using these Gold Medal art ‘products. 


Sponsored by 






ee i ee ee eee ee ee Oe Oo 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








THESE ARE QUIZZES IN 
THE PRESENT TENSE, NOT 
FUTURE INDICATIVE. ARE 
YOU PRESENT PERFECT? 


Quiz for Girls 


1. Is your sweater competing for the 
Potato. Sack-of-the-Week title? 

2. Are you wearing more than three 
of the following: hair bow, earrings, 
necklace, bracelet, belt, lapel pin? 

8. Is the top button on your skirt a 
little on the lonely side because the 
rest of the placket is pinned together? 


ae a al 


4. Is the fellow behind you playing 
dodge-’em, because your hair is ob- 
structing his view of the board? 

5. Are you afraid to take your jacket 
off because your blouse is spotted? 

6. Would you have to duck into a 
corner to repair your make-up if you 
spotted a potential prom-date? 





WIN A PRIZE © PARK 


MOUS 





15 CASH PRIZES 
in 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


in ink or pencil — 
For Details Ask Your Art Teacher or 
. Write to Scholastic Magazines 


SPONSORED BY 


PARK INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


93 W Palisade Ave 


Englewood, N. J. 
































7. Are you suffering from the Smoth- 
erd Yawn, the Droopy Eyelid, and that 
Run-Down Feeling? 

8. Have you spent the morning wor- 
rying away at that tiny blemish on your 
chin? 

9. Are your fingernails Paint-Pot- 
Purple and  way-out-to-there? Or 
gnawed-down and neglected? 


What to Do About It 


1. The news is that high school gals 
are getting their waistlines under con- 
trol, tucking sweaters into skirts, and 
girding themselves with wide, wide 


belts. Who are you to make liars of the - 


fashion forecasters? 

2. True, accessories make the outfit 
— but too many of them can break it. 
Team a necklace with your bracelet, 
add a matching hair-ribbon; but leave 
the rest for tomorrow. 

3. There’s really nothing safe about 
safety pins; they're too prone to pop 
at the wrong time. Substitute needle- 
work for pin-up work on those button- 
less-buttonholes, hanging hems, and 
sliding sljp-straps. 

4. You may be long on hair, but 
you're short on trimness if your crown- 
ing glory is a shapeless mop. Have it 
pruned down so that the outline is 
smooth, the ends are even, and every 
hair knows its place. 

5. Nightly clean-up chores are easier 
on your nervous system than daily cam- 
ouflage jobs. Your self-confidence zooms 
when you know that your dickeys, 
blouses, gloves, and socks are spotless. 

6. If you're going to wear make-up, 
wear it well — and repair it (in private) 
before it wears off. Just a touch of lip- 
stick (no more, and no savage shades) 
applied evenly and blotted with tissue; 
natural-looking powder, dusted on 
smoothly and lightly. 

7. You can’t have the time of your 
life if you’re a Sleepy-Tinie Gal. Those 
well-known eight - hours - a - night are 
guaranteed to make you prettier. 

8. Picking - and - pecking produces 
nothing but bigger and better blemishes 
—and the danger of infection. Com- 
plexion-care begins at home — with soap, 
warm water and a clean washcloth. 

9. In either case, you can’t be proud 
of your handiwork. Here’s a recipe for 
reconverting: File your nails down (or 
let them grow up) to a rounded, lady- 
like shape. Push back cuticles gently. 
Use your scrubbing brush vigorously. 
Apply colorless or oh-so-pale polish. 





Quiz | 
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YOU! 


Quiz for Boys 


1. Do you look as it it’s been a long, 
long time since you came in contact 
with soap and water? 

2. Have the collar and cufts ot your 
shirt seen better days? 

8. Does your hair give evidence that 
you've been feuding with your barber? 

4. Are those your legs creating an 
obstacle-course in the’aisle? 

5. Do your slacks put vou m the 
“droopy-drawers” class? 

6. Are you hoping that no one will 
notice those holes in the back of your 
socks? 

7. Would you “know the reason 
why,” if your date stared at your shoes? 

8. Are you out-shining the rainbow, 
with blue plaid socks, green jacquard 
sweater, brown-striped shirt and yellow 
socks? 

9. Do your broac shoulders disap- 
pear when you take off your well- 
padded jacket Or are you sporting 
flabby muscles, and the beginnings of 
a bay window? 


What to Do About It 


1. Maybe your best friends won't tell 
you, but we will: The smoothest line 
in the world can’t cover up for B. O., 
grubby hands and nails, dirt-behind- 
the-ears, or an unscrubbed neck. You'll 
play safe if you come clean with a daily 
tubbing. 

2. A spotless shirt-front means noth- 
ing if you're hoarding a dirt-deposit 
around the neck- and wrist-lines. 

8. What are you—a man or a 
shaggy dog? ‘Vell then, prove it with a 
haircut that shows the shape of your 


scalp. Also, on your next visit to a bar- | 


ber, ask him if you need a tonic to tone 
up your hair and scalp. 

4. Straighten up, son, and sit right 
— feet planted under your desk, spinal 
column flush with the back of your 
chair, And take a firm stand on things 
by eliminating the shoulder-sag and the 
shambling-shuffle. 

5 It’s easy to get the knack of slack- 
care: Frequent sessions with the ironing 
board, clothes-brush and pants-hanger 
departments will do the trick. Inciden- 
tally, how about investing in a stout 
belt, so your trousers will be wedded 
to your waistline, instead of hanging 
on your hips? 

6. Don’t kid yourself — those holes 
are getting bigger every minute. But if 
you had washed out some socks last 
night, would you be wearing hole-y 
hose today??? 
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attention-getting garment, and make 
everything else blend in with it quietly. 
Patterned sweaters, for instance, call 
for white shirts. Plaid pants like to be 
complemented with matching solid- 
color jackets. 

9.- Weight-watching isn’t sissy-stuft. 
You can’t work or play well,if you're 

7. Shine yout own, mister! When it a scrawny skeleton or if you're toting 
comes to saddle shoes, white is white around an extra fifteen pounds. 
and brown is brown — don’t let the Whether you need building-up or 
twain meet in tattle-tale gray. breaking-down, go in for outdoor exer- 

8. Tone down your togs! Choose one _ cise, wholesome food, and “8 per” sleep. 


IF YOU’RE “NOT GUILTY” 
ON EIGHT COUNTS OUT 
OF NINE, YOU’RE DOING 
FINE. OTHERWISE, 
START SPRUCING UP! 














This Speedball pen technique illustrates a Huaso” 


The Huaso (pronounced Maso) is a Chilean and is sha: 
contrasted with the Gaucho in costume . Chilean horses are short and 
>-2wn with Speedball C-6 and GlickerFB ¢ 


SPEEDBALL PENS are creat ror 


DRAWING AS WELL AS LETTERING 
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Revolutionary new interlining 
‘made of FIBERGLAS* 
exclusive 


in Albert Richard Sportswear 





Gather ‘round, fellows, and eet 
see this coat! It’s interlined 
with fleecy, soft, silky fibers of 
glass . . . same insulation used 
in B-29’s and arctic subs. Light 
as thistledown, yet many times 
warmer than wool. The warm- 
est, lightest coat of its kind in 
America. Just one of many keen, 
new models by Albert Richard 
. all Action-Fit*! See Albert 
Richard coats, jackets, gloves and 
mittens at your dealer’s. And ask 
him for your free copy of the big 
football map, Albert Richard Grid 
~ Revue. Colorful, exciting, packed 
with football facts. 


—Albert\ Richard 


Division of Fried, Ostermann Co. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. *Reg. App. For 










Aartha Jane Always 


Comes Sunday 
(Concluded) 

olling the dog’s head in his hands, and 
lartha Jane said, “Oh Jackie,” and then 
he. started: to cry because she was 
hinking how Mrs. Siedelmeyer hadn’t 
vanted to move off the porch. “Oh 
ackie, poor Boston!” 

“I'm glad it wasn’t my dog,” the boy 
muttered. “What if it had been Cow- 
boy Joe.” 

The man came back. ad 

“Gee,” he said. “They don’t quite be- 
lieve me. They don’t even want to 
come. They asked me would I do some- 
thing about the dog.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Jackie. 

“T don’t know,” said the man nervous- 
ly. “I never did a thing like this be- 
fore.” : : 

“Why don’t you put Boston in your 
car?” suggested Jackie. 

The man nodded. They helped him 
lift the dog. The man shut the car door 
and drove away. They watched him go, 
and then turn around and come back. 
The man shouted his name and address. 
“Tll call them,” he said. “They haven’t 
got any phone,” cried Martha Jane, as 
the car moved away again. 

“Lookit,” said Jackie, “they're still 
sitting on the porch.” 

“Let’s go home,” Martha Jane ‘said. 


o °o oO 


Ms. SIEDELMEYER watched the 
car driving away, and she began to 
cry. Her husband put his arm around 
her shoulder and patted her sleeve 
They sat together for a long time. It be- 
gan to grow chilly, and Mr. Siedelmey- 
er, the afghan still about his shoulders, 
led her gently into the house. They 
went together into the kitchen, stood 
by the stove, looked shyly at each other. 
Mr. Siedelmeyer wanted to speak to 
her, reassure her, but he could not. It 
was the first time in twelve years that 
they had been alone together without 
the dog, and he was speechless. He left 
her standing by the stove, and sat down 
in one of the kitchen chairs, frowning 
at his hands clasped together on the 
table. He felt embarrassed, almost in- 
decent, as if he should not be sitting 
with her in the room. * 

She had begun to roll out the crust 
for the apple pie, her tears falling into 
the dough, and as she marked a tree 
into the upper crust with the knife, 
she glanced tearfully at her husband. 
They ate the dinner silently, she smiled 
at him as he sat hunched under the 
afghan, but she could not bring herself 
to speak to him. Maybe he will say 
something, she thought, and blushed 
unaccountably. 


But neither of them spoke. They had 
lived together so many years, what was 
there left to talk about? They had said 
all they needed to say to Boston, and 
now that he was gone, they had for. 
gotten how to speak to each other. 

The next day it was the same, and as 
the nervous silence grew, Mrs. Siedel- 
meyer began to watch out the window 
every day for Martha Jane, but she did 
not come. She would forget to go into 
the livingroom, and sat for hours in the 
sun parlour, watching her husband ly- 
ing asleep on the couch. 


Anp then one day when she and 
Barney were rocking uneasily on the 
porch swing, there came Martha Jane 
up the walk. 

“Hello, Mr. and Mrs. Siedelmeyer,” 
she said. “Can I come up and rock on 
your swing?” 

“Certainly, Martha Jane,” said Mrs. 
Siedelmeyer, her voice feeling a little 
odd in her throat. Mr. Siedelmeyer nod- 
ded, his face flushed. 

Martha Jane sat between them on the 
swing and began to push it back and 
forth with her foot. She glanced curi- 
ously at the speechless Mr. Siedelmey- 
er. “How’s the garden, Mr. Siedel- 
meyer?” she asked. 

“Garden’s fine, Martha Jane,” he said, 
heartily and too loudly. I!e had not 
been in it since the day Boston was 
killed. 

“That’s nice,” said Martha Jane 
calmly. She kept the swing going back 
and forth, back and forth. 

There was a little sound by the steps. 
Mr. Siedelmeyer started. 

“That’s only Jackie,” said Martha 
Jane. 

“For goodness’ sake, child, why does 
he always have to frighten us so?” said 
Mrs. Siedelmeyer. “Does he want to 
talk to us?” : 

“It’s all right, Jackie,” said Martha 
Jane. “You can come out now.” 

Jackie climbed slowly up the steps. 

“What’s he holding?” said Mrs. Sie- 
delmeyer. 

“It's a puppy,” said Martha Jane. 
“It’s Cowboy Joe. Jackie’s mother is 
making him get rid of it. We thought 
you might like it. We brought it here 
first.” 

Jackie dumped the puppy into Mrs. 
Siedelmeyer’s lap. 

“It’s awfully short,” said Martha Jane 
critically. “But it'll grow.” 

“Thank you, Martha Jane, Jackie,” 
said Mrs. Siedelmeyer. The puppy wig- 
gled, tasted her hand with his snip of 
tongue. She looked at her husband. 

“Well,” said Mr. Siedelmeyer. “Well, 
Cowboy Joe, don’t you think it’s about 
time we told "Melia to give Martha 
Jane and Jackie another piece of pep- 
permint candy?” 
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Sharps , $2 
‘o + $ Mats ., 


jfSeve Your Money. + Good. + HH Best. 


JAZZ, POP 


# + #King Cole Trio, Vol. 2 (Capi- 
tol). Brand new album by the masters 
of piano, electric guitar, and bass in- 
cludes these favorites: I'm Thru with 
Love, What Can I Say After I Say I'm 
Sorry, To a Wild Rose, I Don’t Know 


' Why, Look What You’ve Done to Me, 


This Way Out, I'm in the Mood for 
Love, I Know That You Know These 
are some of the trio’s best recordings’ 
to date — a must for Cole enthusiasts, 
and a fine place for the uninitiated to 
put down the needle. 

#+#South America, Take It Away 
(Majestic). “George Paxton and Orch. 
Vocal by Rosemary Calvin This hit 
tune from Call Me Mister is one of the 
few pop songs with good music and 
good lyrics. There are better recordings, 
however. On the flipover— ++Just 
the Other Day (first heard as a sing- 
ing commercial) is clear-cut. peppy, 
and danceable 

#The Sharp Scart (Capitol) 
Billy Butterfield and Orch. Chaminade’s 
Scarf Dance in tasty modern dress with 
clean trumpet work by Billy. B-side - 
##Rumors Are Flying. Vocal by Pat 
O'Conner. A pop ballad which profits 
by the Butterfield treatment 

##Victor Herbert Album (Capi- 


tol). Eight of Herbert’s best-loved mel- 


odies sung by 14-year old Lois Butler 
with Paul Weston’s Orch. An enjoyable 
and relaxing album. Lois voice is 
sweet and true. Keep an eye on her 
She has a long way to go before she’s 
tops, but she’s off to a flying start 


OPERETTA 


#+#Operetta Favorites. (Victor) 
Jeanette MacDonald and Russ Case 
Orch. and Chorus. Jeanette MacDon- 
ald contributes a clear, easy soprano to 
some operetta oldies that she helped 
make favorites. Included are: Sweet- 
heart Waltz, Romany Life, Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes, They Didn’t Believe Me, 
Donkey Serenade, Giannina Mia 


FOR THE “SMALL FRY” 


##Songs to Grow On (DISC). 
Woody Guthrie, better known for his 
Ballads of the Dust Bowl, now brings 
tis guitar, lusty songs, and good hu- 
mor to an album of songs for children. 
Woody originally wrote the songs for 
his 3-year-old daughter whom he calls 
‘Stackbones.” 
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a made-to-order theme song for smooth 


sailing between you and your “steady.” 
Lyrics go something like this: 


Though record surfaces are rough, 
the album is the perfect present for 
any of the two to four “small fry” of 
your acquaintance. (This does not im- 
ply that you won't get a bang out of 
some of the numbers yourself. Most of 
them make more sense than the aver- 
age pop ballad.) Titles read: Wake Up, 
Clean-O, Dance Around, Put Your Fin- 
ger in the Air, Jig Along, Don't You 
Push Me Down. 

All the songs have gusto. Youngsters 
will want to sing them and act them 
out. (At least we did.) Our favorite is 
Don’t You Push Me Down which has a 
fine philosophy. And there’s nothing in 
Woody’s style to keep this from being 


Well, you can play with me 
And you can hold my hand, 
And you can comb my hair 
And you can ride my horse 
You can roll my ball 

And ride my truck around 
You can even laugh at me, 
But don’t you push me down. 


Chorus: 
Don’t you push me, push me, push me; 
Don’t you push me down. 


Don’t you push me, push me, push me; 
Don’t you push me down! 











WIN EXTRA PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? 
If you are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Book- 
let. Prize-winners can add to their money if their engries are on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. The real reason for using 
Strathmore is that these papers help you get the best results, but 
extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


1st Prize, $15... for the winners of any of the lst prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose work we 
done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet .. . . . for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! | 
Write today for sample book. 
PAPERS 


STRATHMORE occ: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


‘ 





ARTIST 
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TAKE A TIP FROM THE 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 












Use VENUS Drawing Pencils 


Venus Drawing Pencils are 
engineered to give you 
drawing perfection without 
failure; accurately graded 
for uniformity in all 17 
degrees . . . strong in per- 
formance . . . smooth and 


clean in action. 








VENUS—The 
Drawng Pencil 
with the green 
crackle finish! 


CASH PRIZES 


plus supplementary awards 
for your PENCIL DRAWINGs! 


Plan now to enter the 
20th Annual Scholastic 


Art Awards Contest. 
See your Art Teacher. 


DRAWING PENCILS 











American Leap Pencit Company, Hosoxen, N. J. 


ESTER HEIDEMAN, 45-year-old 

telephone worker from Brooklyn, 
loves the Dodgers almost as much as he 
does his weekly pay check. When the 
Dodgers went Wese # play St. Louis 
late in August, Lester decided to fol- 
low them. 

He loaded his wife and 8-year-old 
son into the family jalopy and shoved 
off. Everything happened to the wan- 
derers. They got lost a couple of times, 
the jalopy broke down and, when they 
finally wheezed into St. Louis, they dis- 
covered there were no more ball game 
tickets and no hotel rooms. 

Mr, Heideman phoned the Brooklyn 
manager, Leo Durocher. But even Leo 
couldn’t get him tickets. A few minutes 
before game time, Mr. Heideman man- 
aged to buy three 90-cent tickets for 
$5 each. 

So the Heidemans got into the ball 
park. They cheered wildly when the 
Dodgers came to bat in the first inning. 
The Card pitcher wound up and pitched 
the first ball. Mr. Heideman fainted. 
They carried him out on a stretcher. 
At the hospital, the doctors told him 
his heart was okay but he shouldn't 
see any more ball games if they ex- 
cited him. 

“Me see those bums play and not 
get excited?” moaned Mr. Heideman. 
“Nuts! I shoulda stood home.” 

Fast Guy. Guess who won the na- 
tional speedboat title this year — and 
in record time, too. Nobody but the 
old king of corn, Guy Lombardo. The 
popular band leader is a speed demon 
from ’way back. He can’t be beaten — 
on band or sea. 

Hysteria repeats itself, writes Mr. E. 
H. Zeigler, baseball coach at Hegins 
(Pa.) High School. In 1945, his team 
won its first 16 games, then lost the 
17th, 3-2, to Pine Grove, This season, 
the Hegins nine did the same thing. 
After copping 16 in a row, they 
lost to Minersville, 3-2. 

What's the first thing a basketball 
coach does when he buys a new home? 
Right — he builds himself a basketball 
court. At least that’s what Clair Bee, 
famous Long Island University coach, 
did in his new home in Elizaville, N, Y. 






We can see Clair eating his dessert with 
one hand and shooting baskets with the 
other. 

Talk about futility. Look what hap 
‘pened to the Dodgers back in 1920, 
On May 1 of that year, they played a4 
26-inning 1-1 tie with Boston — the 
longest game in baseball history. On 
May 2 they lost a 13-inning game to 
the Phillies. And on May 3, back im 
Boston, they dropped a 19-inning 2-1 
battle. Figure it up — in three games in 
three days, they played 58 innings= 
and didn’t win a game! 

Woo-woo! The top Swedish player at 
the national tennis championships this 
year was 21-year-old Lennart Bergelin. 
Lennart is tall, with very long blond 
hair. To keep his locks out of his eyes, 
Lennart tied ‘em up with hair ribbons. 

This made the officials very nervous. 
As one of them groaned, “We've finally 
got tennis to a point where people 
know it isn’t a sissy game. But hair 
ribbons — gosh, that'll set us back 25 
years.” 

A brave sportswriter finally informed 
Lennart that it isn’t considered custom- 
ary for men to wear ribbons in their 
hair in this country. Lennart, a good 
guy, rushed off to the nearest barber 
shop. 

Do you know that Bob Hope now 
owns a part of the Cleveland Indians 
and that Bing Crosby owns a share of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates? Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if the Marx Brothers also 
bought a big-league club? Can you see 
Groucho bawling out the umps, Chico 
selling hot dogs, and Harpo chasing 
blondes around the bases? 


— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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(alling Cameramen! 


AST night you had the gang in stitches 

over the snapshot you took of “Pete 
and a ham sandwich, And your algebra 
dass today forgot all about tangents 
when you circulated those pictures of 
the Football Rally. Even Miss Stern had 
to laugh when she saw the one of her- 
self bursting into a RAH, CENTRAL! 
Yes sir, you're quite a guy with a cam- 
era. 

Too many good pictures get buried 
in a drawer or are doomed to a dusty 
album. We’d like to see some of your 
best snaps. So would other camera en- 
thusiasts. How'd you like to have your 
prize shots appear in the pages of 
Scholastic Magazines? The editors will 
publish the best photograph submitted 
each month. 

There are no restrictions on the type 
of picture that may be submitted. We'd 
like to see anything of unusual interest, 
action, or composition, 

If you'd like to see your picture in 
print, mail us your snapshot with a self- 
addressed envelope enclosed (to in- 
sure return of your picture). Give your 
name, school, age, and grade, and en- 
close a statement saying you took the 
picture yourself. Address: Photo Fea- 
ture Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


NEW STAMPS 


Canada’s first postwar issue of post- 
age stamps goes on sale September 16. 
There are nine stamps in the new issue, 
ranging in denomination from 7c to $1. 
Two of the new Canadian stamps ap- 
pear below. 
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New 10c stamp shows Great Bear Lake region 
where i for atomic bomb was mined. 
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Beautiful Christmas gifts that re- 
quire very little time, no artistic 
ability, yet look expensive and 
exclusive, can be made with 
Prang Textile Colors. Towels, 
ties, hankies, scarfs and all linens 
can be easily transformed into 
expensive, exclusive gifts by 
these gloriously bright colors. 
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FUN — ONLY 10¢! 
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14c stamp shows a hydro- 
nt in the province of Quebec. 






















- | 7 It’s easy to decorate 
fabrics with Prang 
Textile Colors 


You'll be amazed what Prang 
Textile Colors can do to add 
bright beauty to your room. 
Curtains, vanity skirt, and pil- 
lows made out of old sheets, and . 
decorated with a riot of color in 
simple, easy-to-do designs, look 
really super. It’s fun, tool! 


% 


COMPLETE PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KIT 

25 piece set with 10 jars of colors and 
mixers. Contains everything you need 
for decorating fabrics, including book- 


let, stencil paper, brush and knife. 
Only $3.50 at your dealer's. 


SNCS ESO 


SANDUSKY 








OHIO 
For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in eddition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. if you keep any of the “approval” stampa, 
you must for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend te 
buy any of the Ree stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the 





ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


from Gibraltar, the 





7 SHINOLA 


@ You can’t put your best foot forward when 
the shoe on that foot needs a shine. In addi- 
tion to your appearance, there’s a very prac- 
tical reason for treating your shoes to regular 
Shinola care. Shinola’s oily waxes help re- 
plenish the normal oils in leather—help 
maintain flexibility—that means longer wear. 
Try KEEPING ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 














“BLEMISHES < 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 










Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


FRAGRANT-MILDLY ™ 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 
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Hay, Hay! 

Two thoroughbreds were talking over 
a coming race. 

“I'm going to win it!” one of them de- 
clared. “I’ve simply got to win it.” 

“How come?” said the other. “I’ve 
never known you to take a race that 
seriously before.” 

“Well,” said the first, “my owner said 
to me, ‘Look here, old man, you win 
this race and there'll be 30 extra bales 
of hay for youl’” 

“Thirty bales!” exclaimed the second. 
“No wonder you want to win. That 
ain’t money!” 

The Texas Outlook 


Drip, Drip 


The reporter (like the doctor, lawyer, 
priest, and psychiatrist) tries to keep 
sources of his news confidential. On one 
occasion the veracity of a story, writ- 
ten by a reliable reporter, was ques- 
tioned. When he insisted that the tale 
was entirely true, the doubters pres- 
sured him for his source. 

“I got it,” he grinned, 
impeachable leak!” 


“from an un- 
Walter Winchell 


A struggling: young lawyer and his 
wife were entertaining a number of 
guests, some of whom were rather high- 
brow, at a formal dinner-dance in an 
exclusive night club. After the dinner, 
when everyone entered the ballroom, 
the young hostess whispered to her hus- 
band: “Let’s find a dark corner so I can 


rest my face.” 
Magazine Digest 


Smallest Size, Please 


An English manufacturer of motor 
car tires was the speaker at a business- 
men’s luncheon. In response to a toast, 
he said: 

“T have no desire or intention to in- 
flict upon you a long speech for it is 
well known in our trade that the longer 


the spoke, the bigger the tire.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


All Clear! 


An American correspondent, proud of 
his first assignment to cover the Russian 
capital, was about to wire his paper 
that, during a big Soviet parade, 
stood within a stone’s throw of Premier 
Stalin.” 

A Russian censor coldly informed him 
that the story would have to be changed 
to: “I stood near Stalin. I threw no 


stone.” 
Coronet 


» like has to do with the referee who 









The Missing “Was” Be 

Mr. George Baker Baxter of Sante 

Monica, Calif., isn’t at all sure w 
he is “at wits’ end” or, “at sixes 
sevens.” He might be, he admits, on 
horns of a dilemma. His trouble is: 
“Before the war-I knew where I was. 
Now I just don’t know where ‘was’ is” 
Collier's 


The Absent-Minded Referee Z 
A tale basketball coaches themselves 


found himself deciding between right — 
and wrong at a game to settle the Be 
school championship of Rochester. 
teams were evenly matched and the 
game see-sawed into overtime. The 
crowd grew frantic, the players and 
referee more and more tense. 

The moment no coach will ever for 
get or let a referee forget came one 
minute before the gong, with still no 
score. There was a mad scramble for 
possession after a fumble under the 
visitors’ basket, The ball slipped away 
from the players and began rolling 
toward the sideline. There was a dash 
for it and the referee suddenly began 
sprinting, outdistanced the field, grab- 
bed the ball, pivoted, and sent a neat 
one through the hoop. It took him a 
couple of seconds to realize what he 
had done and then, while the crowd 
howled, he walked slowly over to the 
scorer and, looking into space, said: 


“Make that two for me.” 
N. ¥. Times Magazine 


Appellation 


A Broadway wag has two alternative 
names for Howard Hughes’ famous 
stratoliner, the Constellation. When the 
giant plane is late, he calls it the Hesi- 
tation — when it’s grounded, due to bad 
Hg weather, he calls it the Cancella- 


N. ¥. Pos 








“Putti Putti?” 


Now in the making... - 


six transcontinental 


Speedliners 


HE OLyMPIAN Hiawarnas, as these brand new Mil- 

waukee Road trains will be called, are to be placed 
in transcontinental service early next year between 
Chicago- Milwaukee and Seattle-Tacoma. 

The appointments and decoration of the cars will in- 
corporate many unusual materials and devices. The re- 
sult will be a new type of train packed with fresh ideas and 
conveniences for coach and sleeping car passengers alike. 
Work on the advanced-type trucks and car bodies is near- 
ing, completion at The Milwaukee Road’s modern manu- 
facturing plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where the 
equipment for the series of famous daytime HiawaTHas 
was built. Construction of the luxurious all-room sleep- 


ing cars, including the unique Sky-top Lounge, is stead- 
ily progressing in the Pullman shops. 

In designing and building the OLymp1an Hiawarnas, 
The Milwaukee Road has drawn upon its long experi- 
ence in operating transcontinental and super-speed trains, 
as well as upon the suggestions offered by thousands of 
passengers. We are confident the new units will take a 
distinguished place among the fine Milwaukee Road 
trains which, over the years, have made so many bril- 
liant contributions to rail progress. {J 
F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Union Station, Chicago 6, IIL. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Only railroad all the way between Chicago and the Pacific north coast 











CIRCULAR FFER AND 
LATHE SCROLL SAW SAW euneens HEAD 


You have a chance to win one of these 


48 DELTA’ 
POWER TOOLS 


given as exciting awards in the 





Wood Classification 
of the 


| Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition 





¥* 8 Delta Lathes * 8 Delta Circular Saws 
%* 8 Delta Scroll Saws 24 Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


You may be the winner of a popular, hard-to-get Wood Classification of the Scholastical Industrial 
Delta Power Tool! Sounds great, doesn’t it? Arts Competition. You may enter any project in 
Think of the kick you’ll get from knowing that which the major material is wood — and which 
your wood-working won you an award! Think falls into one of three groups: (1) Carving . . 
of the more can have using that ability—making (2) Furniture Making . (3) Pattern Making. 


swell, good-looking objects with the help of your There are no entry fees or ‘charges of any kind. 
new Delta Power Tool! Ask your sho °P teacher for the official rules book- 
No matter what your status as a high school stu- let containing detailed instructions. 


dent (seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or Then get busy working on the entry you hope 
twelfth grades), there is a place for you in the wins you a valuable Delta Power Tool. 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
Germany (pp. 5, 6) . 


The world is once more faced with a paradox. Germany 
ruined Europe, yet without a reconstructed Germany, Eu- 
rope will remain ruined. The problem must be solved, but 
the solution must not provide for a rearmed Germany. 

Assign the article for home study to provide a strong 
base for class discussion. Students should familiarize them- 
selves with the following points in advance: the master 


_ plan for postwar Germany blueprinted at Yalta by the Big 


Three, the cardinal points of the Potsdam Agreement, the 
speeches made by our Secretary of State and the Russian 
Foreign Minister in behalf of their respective countries. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Why does the position of Germany in Europe necessitate 
her rehabilitation? What are some of the reasons why the 
theories agreed on at the two major conferences have failed 
in practice? 

Discuss the five occupation zones and the special charac- 
teristic of each, Why has France wanted the Saar for her- 
self and international] control for the Ruhr gnd Rhineland? 

Compare the reports made by press correspondents about 
the Russian zone. What are the student reactions to these 
reports? What stand has Russia taken with regard to the 
rich agricultural sources in her zone? How has this stand 
affected the other zones? 

Compare the speech of Mr. Byrnes with the speech made 
by Mr. Molotov. 


ACTIVITY. SUGGESTION 


To back up comments on newspaper reports, have stu- 
dents bring to class examples from several papers. How do 
these accounts stack up with the facts in the article? 

Designate a group of students to monitor a selected num- 
ber of radio programs, The opinions expressed by our major 
commentators are a powerful source for swaying public 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Essay (p. 25) 

In order to be able to approach “Seeing People Off” from 
the critical point of view, “How Easy Is an Essay?” should 
be considered with it. Then the following questions may be 
discussed: 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Does Beerbohm’s essay fit the definition of an essay? 

2. Where do you think Beerbohm got his idea for “Seeing 
People Off?” Do you think it really happened as he describes 
it, or has he probably embroidered an incident? Why? 

3. Does: this essay express the Keerbohm described in the 
biographical sketch? Pomt out characteristics displayed there. 

4. What type of essay is ‘Sceing People Off’? Name ex 
amples of other types trom your reading. 

5. Is everything in the essay related to the main idea? Is 
there wit, charm, brilliance in it? Where? 

6. How is Beerbohm as a stylist? Can you name other 
great stylists esides Charles Lamb? 

7. What common charac eristics does an essayist like 
Beerbohm have in common with a caricaturist? Does James 
Thurber have the same qualities in his drawings and essays? 

8. Do you think that the man who was so successful at 
speeding the departing guest would also be a fine actor on 
the stage? Why do you think he may have been unsuccessful 
on the stage? 


Scholastic Awards 

In this issue the announcement is made of the Annual 
Scholastic Awards Contest. “Here You Are,” “Try Your 
Wings,” and “Martha Jane Always Comes Sunday” were 
written or selected for the purpose of encouraging the stu- 
dents and teachers to begin writing with the spring con- 
test in mind. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS ON “HERE YOU ARE” 

1. Why is it that boys are generally supposed not to like 
poetry, although the greatest poets. were men? 

2. Why do you think that religion, science, and social 
(Concluded on next page) 









For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


opinion. Suggest that they jot down some of the principal 
arguments and bring them to class for group evaluation. 
Poll the results. 


Our Shrinking Dollar (pp. 8, 9) 


Inflation is what happens to a country when people have 
a great deal more money to spend than there are goods to 
spend it for. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Compare what you could buy with a dollar in 1939 and 
what you can buy with it today. When did our country 
experience inflation in the past? What measures were 
adopted by the Government to prevent inflation after the 
last war? What part did the Little Steel formula play in 
this wartime policy? Why did the end of the war also bring 
the end of these planned controls? What has inflation to do 
with the present impasse hetween management and labor? 
Can we survive another inflation and terrible depression? 
What opinions do students have about the opposing theories 
as expressed by the United Auto Workers and Chrysler? 
What has Congress done to help the situation? 


ACTIVITY 


Hold a round table discussion of the problem. Where 
facts are necessary to peg the discussion we suggest that the 
references listed below be examined and cited during the 
period. Any of the above discussion questions can be used 
as a point of departure for debate. 


REFERENCES 


“What Price Price Control,” from Fortune, May 1946. 
“The Boom.” from Fortune, June 1946. 
“What Price Groceries.” from The Nation, Aug. 24, 1946. 


America’s Role in the World Economy, by Alvin H. Han- 
sen, Penguin Books, New York, 1946, 25c. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz,” page 12 


I. Germany: 1-Allied; 2-Yalta; 3-Potsdam; 4-25 years; 5-Ber- 
lin; 6-Molotov. 

Il. Ku Klux Klan: 1-(b); 2-(c); 3-(c); 4-(d). 

Ill. Who’s Who: 3, 4,1, 2, 1. 

IV. Pictures to Guide You: 1-Truman; 2-Hoover; 3-Ku Klux 
Klan; 4-Gandhi. 


Answers to Sharpen Your Wits, page 28 


ANNOUNCING: 1-Sara, poet; 2-Charles, essayist; 3-John, poet: 
4-James, essayist; 5-Conrad, poet; 6-A.E., poet; 7-Robert, essav- 
ist; 8-Carl poet; 9-Max, essayist: 10-Robert, poet; 11-Emily, 
poet; 12-Agnes, essayist; 13-Christopher, essayist; 14-Edna St. 
Vincent, poet; 15-Vachel, poet; 16-Gerard Manley, poet. 


SEEING PEOPLE OFF: A. l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a. 
B. l-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b. 


For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


conditions are the favorite themes for young high school 
poets? 
3. Which do you think is easier, free, or traditional verse? 
4. Why should Carl Sandburg, Vache] Lindsay, Norman 
Corwin, Archibald MacLeish, Robert Frost, and the other 
poets named have a strong influence on young writers? 


“Try Your Wings” (p. 24) 


1. What are the qualities of good creative writing? 
2. Why is originality a prime requisite? 


3. Why is the task of the greatly talented writer easier 


than that of the less talented? How can-a person of medium 
talent become a writer? 

“Mary Jane Always Comes Sunday,” a student-written 
story, has the qualities of good creative writing — originality, 
skill, and creative imagination. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Are the Siedelmeyers well-drawn Deniedtand Have you 
ever known anyone like them? 

2. Why do you think the two old people needed a dog 
to carry their messages instead of giving them directly to 
each other? Would this make for a peaceful household? 

3. Is Martha Jane a believable little girl? Point out the 
qualities that seem especially girl-like. 

4. Contrast Martha Jane with Jackie, Is he boy-like? 

5. Was the reaction of the driver of the car a probable 
one? Do you think it seemed right for the old people to take 
Boston’s death as they did? Was the death well handled? 

6. Would you expect any little gir] to have as much un- 
derstanding of the Siedelmeyers as Martha Jane showed? 

7. Does one incident lead naturally into another in the 
story? 

8. Were you satisfied with the ending? Did you expect it? 











COMING NEXT WEEK 
October 14, 1946 


For Sgcial Studies Classes 


Special Issue on Medical Care at Public Expense 

Shall We have a National Health Insurance Plan? — 
a debate. ‘ 

The Nation’s Health: A picture story. 

The Rise of the Social Service State, by Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager. 

China: Are opposing forces headed for a showdown? 

Science: Zulus on the Warpath. 


For English Classes 

The Boy from Nebraska — A Radio Play by Millard 
~Lampell, concerning the work of a great Nisei in the 
war 

Big Shoulders — Poetry Page on Carl Sandburg. 

Shades of Patrick Henry — Tips to young public 
speakers. 

“That Would Make a Good Story” — By Joan Coyne. 
The materials and the essentials of story writing. 

“As Ye Sow So Shall Ye Reap” — An original story 
by Jesse Stuart. 
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Creative Thinking Must Come First 


Teaching Creative Writing 


- 


Sylvia M. Kurson teaches creative writing at the 
Horace Greeley School in Chappaqua, N. Y. This past 
summer she gave inspiration to other teachers through 
her courses in short story writing and the teaching of 
secondary school English at the University of Maine. 

Miss Kurson’s ability in developing “creative-writing- 
minded” students has been amply demonstrated. Each 
year manvscripts bv her students consistently gain top 
places on jud~es’ ballots for Scholastic Writing Awards. 
In this article Miss Kurson presents her philosophy of 
teaching creative writing EDITOR 


EACHERS have often said to me, “I can’t teach crea. 

tive writing,” or “My™ students couldn’t do creative 
writing.” 

My own experience has assured me that a teacher can 
develop into a creative-writing teacher if she really wants 
to teach creative thinking and writing; if she can see her 
students as interesting individuals with a normal equipment 
of senses and emotions; if she is not afraid of consistent 
hard work, is not easily discouraged, and genuinely loves 
the imprint of a student’s awakening, consciousness. 

Creative writing is individualized, highly personalized, 
“released” writing — the student’s perception of himself and 
of the world around him, the original spring from which he 
learns to draw fresh water. What does he personally hear, 
see, taste, feel, smell? How does he personally respond to 
what his senses tell him? How will he record on paper, as 
faithfully as he can, his perceptions and his response to 
those perceptions? 

Before a teacher can expect a class to become creative- 
writing-minded, she must sell the belief: (1) that every 
student is an interesting human being. with a unique ca- 
pacity to experience life; (2) that before a student can 
write creatively he must learn to think creatively 

Creative thinking depends primarily on a consciousness 
of self. Consider the following questions, which any crea- 
tive writer must ask before he can begin to wriie: 

(1) What do J want to write about? 

(2) What do I think about what I want to write about? 

(3) What do I feel about what ] want to write about? 

(4) How can I say what | think and feel about what ] 
want to write about? 

In other words, the student by taking stock of himself is 
beginning to think creatively. 

“I guess I haven't anything | want to write about, | can’t 
get going,” say the newly creative thinkers, whose introduc- 
tion to a consciousness of self has made them merely self- 
conscious. 

“Write about something that matters to you. You can get 
going if you stop worrying about the words and start saying 
what you feel — or better yet, showing us whatever or who- 
ever makes you feel as you do.” 

Creative writing, then, is first of all a way of thinking 
which educates the student into realizing that: (1) anything 
is worth writing about if it is important to the writer; (2) 
the most commonplace material can be given new signifi- 
cance by a fresh consciousness; (3) there is no end to what 
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one can write about, provided the writer is tully conscious. 

Whether I am trying to teach creative writing in my 
regular English classes or in a creative-writing club, my first 
concern is with degrees and kinds of student-consciousness. 
I might test a group of neophytes for awareness by asking: 

“What is a house?” 

The answers differ, trom “Four walls and a root,” “A place 
where people live” to “It depends on how much it costs,” 
‘There are so many different kinds of houses that I can’t 
see how you can say what a house is.” 

The answers teach me a great deal. One student is 
definition-minded; another is people-mindéed; a third is 
money-minded; a fourth is impatient of generalizations. 

I draw on the board the child-concept of a house: a rect- 
angular box, facing frontwards, with one chimney, four 
windows and a door. 

I ask: “Is this a house?’ 

“Not mine.” “Oh sure, if that’s what you mean.” 

Answerer One is conscious of one house, his; he is iden- 
tifying himself with his subject. Answerer Two is recogniz- 
ing, at least dimly, the tact that I am choosing to talk about 
an elementary, preconceived idea of house 

I say: ‘All right. Visualize a particular house. Where is 
it? When did you know it? What did its condition (slope 


” 


- of timbers, backyard, weathering) say of its owners or rent- 


ers, of where it stood in relation to wind, sea air, sun? What 
smells, tastes, or both, do you associate with it? A house can 
be a testimonial of locality, racial heritage, historical period, 
its inhabitants and you — depending on how conscious of it 
you are.” 

From there on, the responsibility rests with the student, 
who knows or will learn to know, that he must dig into 
himself hard and deep and long for his own words to repre- 
sent whatever truth his consciousness is telling him. 

As a creative-writing teacher | am certain that: (1) 
there is no sharper spur to a student's interest in creative 
writing than the possibility of writing well enough to have 
his work entered in the Scholastic Awards Writing Contests; 
(2) those of my-studeuts who have placed in the contests 
have done so not’ because they were outstanding writers but 
because they have looked for their own truths, have found 
their own way of representing those truths on paper, and 
have been faithful to their hard-won knowledge that no one 
else can say exactly what they can say if they find their own 
words to crystallize their awn perceptions. 


What Is Genius? 


“I do not believe that genius is an entirely different thing 
from talent. I am not even sure that it depends on any great 
difference in the artist’s natural gifts. .. . He is supremely 
normal. By a happy accident of nature seeing life with im- 
mense vivacity, as it were at concert pitch, he sees it, with 
its infinite diversity, in the healthy way that mankind at 
large sees it.” 

— W. Somerset Maugham in The Summing Up 








ol OURS for the asking® 


HESE attractive incentives to student 
progress in Social Studies are ready to 


come to you as soon as we receive your 
confirmed, or definite, order. 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(Combined or Social Studies Editions) 


WORLD WEEK or PREP 


This handsome bronze Award Key 
* is supplied to the teacher for pres- 
entation to student in each sub- 
scribing class who makes the great- 
est progress in Social Studies each 
semester, as determined by the 
weekly quizzes printed in the mag- 
azines. Distinctive in design, repre- 
senting real achievement, it is a 
pin that is proudly worn by every 
possessor. Complete with safety 
catch and enclosed in a gift box, it 
is ideal for class or school] assembly 
presentation. One key is supplied 
with the “first 20 subscrip- 
tions. An extra key is sup- 
plied with each additional 

30 subscriptions. 


These very popular and time- 
tested incentive materials are an 
outstanding stimulus to progress 
in Social Studies among pupils 
in the upper elementary and 
lower high school grades. They. 
include a colorful Classroom Wall 
Chart, individual Student Mem- 
bership-Score Cards, Award 
Stamps, and a Citizenship Certifi- 
cate for presentation to the stu- 
dent making greatest progress in 
the weekly quizzes printed in 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


If you have not already sent in your final or con- 
firming order, let us have it at your earliest con- 
venience so that we may send you the materials 
to which your subscription entitles you. 





School News and Notes 


An on-the-spot report of the newly 
established WOTP (World Organization | 
of the Teaching Professions) conference 
at Endicott, N. Y., will appear in the Oc- 
tober 14 Issue of Scholastic Teacher. 
An interesting footnote from the En- 
dicott conference reported to the press 
that English has not only replaced 
French as the world’s most widely 
spoken tongue, but is rapidly becoming 
the universal language. This poses a? 
special challenge to English teachers. 

~ . os 

Teachers will want to read the feature 
article, by Strang Lawson, Director of 
Preceptorial Studies, Colgate Univer- 
sity, in the August 31 issue’ of School 
and Society, titled: Teaching for Peace. 
Mr. Lawsor discusses the impact of 7 
atomic energ\®upon our world and posts 
the challenge to all teachers regardless 
of “particular grades and subjects.” Ob- 
tainable in most school libraries, a copy 
may be had from School and Society, 
15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23, 
N. Y. 15c. 

* */” * 

The Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. has a limited supply of 
display posters of the Preamble of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Distribu- 
tion arrangements to all high school 
classrooms and to libraries throughout_ 
the nation have been made, If your 
room hasn’t a copy, address your re- 
quest to the Mass Media Branch, Divi- 
sion of Public Liaison. List the number 
of prints desired. 

* * * 

Teachers who have received the as- 
sistance of the Booklist Committee of 
the Secondary Education Board, Fay 
School, Southborough, Massachusetts, 
should hereafter send their requests for 
lists, announcements, and review copies 
to Miss Esther Millett of Westover 
School, Middlebury, Connecticut. Miss 
Millett is the new executive chairman 
of the committee, succeeding Harrison 
Reincke. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation ‘106 
Carmel St., New Haven, Conn., a Na- % 
tional Prize Winning Essay Contest for 
Senior High School Students only will 
be run during the school vear 1946- 
1947. 

Contest subjects: 

“The Danger of Racial and Re- 
ligious Prejudice to Democracy” 

“The Contribution of Trade Unions 
to Democracy” 

Prizes: Firsi, $100; second, $50; 
third, $25, all others $10. For rules and 
other inquiries write: F. Brainerd Bridg- 
man, Associate Secretary at the above 


address. 





